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I. 
[Chronicle for October, 1846.] 

I nave retired into the bosom of my family. 
We are residing in the secluded village of 
Ruswarp, on the banks of the Esk, about two 
miles inland from Whitby. Our lodgings are 
comfortable, and we possess the additional bless- 
ing of a tidy landlady. Mrs. Wragge and Miss 
Vanstone preceded me here, in accordance with 
the plan [laid down for effecting our retreat from 
York. On the next day I followed them alone, with 
the luggage. Onleaving the terminus, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the lawyer’s clerk in close 
confabulation with the detective officer whose 
advent I had prophesied. I left him in peace- 
able possession of the city of York, and the whole 
surrounding neighbourhood. He has returned 
the compliment; and has left us in peaceable 
possession of the valley of the Esk, thirty miles 
away from him. 

Remarkable results have followed my first 
efforts at the cultivation of Miss Vanstone’s 
dramatic abilities. 

I have discovered that she possesses extra- 
ordinary talent as a mimic. She has the flexible 
face, the manageable voice, and the sharp dra- 
matic perception which fit a woman for cha- 
racter-parts and disguises, on the stage. ll 
she now wants is teaching and practice to 
make her sure of her own resources. The ex- 
perience of her, thus gained, has revived an 
idea in my mind, which originally occurred to 
me, at one of the “At Homes” of the late in- 
imitable Charles Mathews, comedian. I was in 
the Wine Trade at the time, I remember. We 
imitated the Vintage-processes of Nature, in a 
back kitchen at Brompton ; and produced a 
dinner- sherry, pale and curious, tonic in charac- 
ter, round in the mouth, a favourite with the 
Court of Spain, at nineteen and sixpence a 
dozen, bottles included—Vide Prospectus of the 
period. The profits of myself and partners were 
small; we were in advance of the tastes of the 
age, and in debt to the bottle merchant. Being 


at my wits’ end for want of money, and seeing 
what audiences Mathews drew, the idea occurred 
to me of starting an imitation of the great Imi- 
tator himself, in the shape of an “ At Home,” 
given bya woman. ‘The one trifling obstacle in 
the way, was the difficulty of finding the woman. 
From that time to this, I have hitherto failed to 
overcome it. I have conquered it at last; I 
have found the woman now. Miss Vanstone 
possesses youth and beauty as well as talent. 
Train her in the art of dramatic disguise ; pro- 
vide her with appropriate dresses for different 
characters; develop her accomplishments in 
singing and playing; give her plenty of smart 
talk addressed to the audience ; advertise her as 
A Young Lady at Home; astonish the public by 
a dramatic entertainment which depends from 
first to last on that young lady’s own sole exer- 
tions; commit the entire management of the 
thing to my care—and what follows, as a neces- 
sary consequence? Fame for my fair relative, 
and a fortune for myself. 

I put these considerations, as frankly as usual, 
to Miss Vanstone ; offering to write the Enter- 
tainment, to manage all the business, and to share 
the profits. I did not forget to strengthen my case, 
by informing her of the jealousies she would en- 
counter, and the obstacles she would meet, 
if she went on the stage. And I wound up by 
a neat reference to the private inquiries which 
she is interested in making, and to the personal 
independence which she is desirous of securing 
before she acts on her information. “If you go 
on the stage,” I said, “your services will be 
bought by a manager, and he may insist on his 
claims just at the time when you want to get 
free from him. If, on the contrary, you adopt 
my views, you will be your own mistress and 
your Own manager, and you can settle your 
course just as you like.” This consideration ap- 
peared to strike her. She took a day to consider 
it; and when the day was over, gave her consent. 

I had the whole transaction down in black 
and white immediately.. Our arrangement is 
eminently satisfactory, except in one particular. 
She shows a morbid distrust of writing her name 
at the bottom of any document which I present 
to her; and roundly declares she will sign no- 
thing. As long as it is her interest to provide 
herself with pecuniary resources for the future, 





she verbally engages to go on. When it ceases 
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to be her interest, she plainly threatens to leave 
off at a week’s notice. A difficult girl to deal 
with: she has found out her own value to me 
already. One comfort is, I have the cooking of 
the accounts; and my fair relative shall net fill 
her pockets too suddenly, if I can help it. 

My exertions in training Miss Vanstone for 
the coming experiment, have been varied by the 
writing of two anonymous letters, in that young 
lady’s interests. Finding her too fidgety about ar- 
ranging matters with her friends to pay proper at- 
tention to my instructions, I wrote anonymously 
to the lawyer who is conducting the inquiry 
after her; recommending him in a friendly way 
to give it up. The letter was enclosed to a friend 
of mine in London, with instructions to post it 
at Charing-cross. A week later, I sent a second 
letter, through the same channel, requesting the 
lawyer to inform me, in writing, whether he and 
his clients had or had not decided on taking my 
advice. I directed him, with jocose reference 
to the collision of interests between us, to ad- 
dress his letter :—“ Tit for Tat, Post Office, West 
Strand.” 

In a few days the answer arrived—privately 
forwarded, of course, to Post-oflice, Whitby, by 
arrangement with my friend in London. 

The lawyer’s reply was short and surly : “ Sir— 
Tf my advice had been followed, you and your ano- 
nymous letter would both be treated with the con- 
tempt which they deserve. But the wishes of Miss 
Magdalen Vanstone’s eldest sister have claims on 
my consideration which I cannot dispute; and at 
her entreaty I inform you that all further proceed- 
ings on my part are withdrawn—on the express 
understanding that this concession is to open faci- 
lities for written communication, at least, be- 
tween the two sisters. A letter from the elder 
Miss Vanstone is enclosed in this. If I don’t 
hear, in a week’s time, that it has been received, 
I shall place the matter once more in the hands 
of the police—Witi1am Penprin.” A sour 
man, this William Pendril. I can only say of 
him, what an eminent nobleman once said of -his 
sulky servant—“ I wouldn’t have such a temper 
as that fellow has got, for any earthly considera- 
tion that could be offered me !” 

As a matter of course, I looked into the letter 
which the lawyer enclosed,. before delivering it. 
Miss Vanstone, the elder, described herself as 
distracted at not hearing from her sister; as 
suited with a governess’s situation in a private 
family ; as going into the situation in a week’s 
time ; and as longing for a letter to comfort her, 
before she faced the trial of undertaking her new 
duties. After closing the envelope again, I ac- 
companied the delivery of the letter to Miss 
Vanstone, the younger, by a word of caution. 
“ Are youmore sure of your own courage now,” I 
said, “than you were when I met you?”’ She was 
ready with her answer. “Captain Wragge, when 
you met me on the Walls of York, I had not 
gone too far to go back. 1 have gone too far now.” 

If she really feels this—and I think she does— 
her corresponding with her sister can do no harm, 





She wrote at great length the same day; cried 
profusely over her own epistolatory composi- 
tion ; and was. remarkably ill-tempered and snap- 
pish towards:me, when-we met in the evening. 
She wants experienee, poor girl—she sadly wants 
experience of the world. How consoling to 
know that I am just the man to give it her! 
Il. 
[Chronicle for November.] 

We are established at Derby. The Entertain. 
ment is written; and the rehearsals are in steady 
progress. All difficulties are provided for, but 
the one eternal difficulty of money. Miss Van- 
stone’s resources stretch easily enough to the 
limits of our personal wants; including piano- 
forte hire for practice, and the purchase and 
making of the necessary dresses. But the 
expenses of starting the Entertainment are 
beyond the reach of any means we possess, 
A theatrical friend of mime here, whom I had 
hoped to interest in our undertaking, proves 
unhappily to be at acrisis in his career. The 
field of human sympathy, out of which I might 
have raised the needful pecuniary crop, is closed 
to me from want of time to cultivate it. I see 
no other resource left—if we are to be ready by 
Christmas—than to try one of the local music- 
sellers in this town, who is said to be a speculat- 
ingman. A private rehearsal at these lodgings, 
and a bargain which will fill the pockets of a 
grasping stranger—such are the sacrifices which 
dire necessity imposes on me at starting. Well! 
there is only one consolation. I'll cheat the 
music-seller. 


Tmt. 
[Chronicle for December. First Fortnight.] 

The music-seller extorts my unwilling respect. 
He is one of the very few human beings I have 
met with in the course of my life who is not to 
be cheated. He has taken a masterly advantage 
of our helplessness; and has imposed terms on 
us, for performances at Derby and Nottingham, 
with such a business-like disregard of all in- 
terests but his own, that—fond as I am of put- 
ting things down in black and white—I really can- 
not prevail upon myself to record the bargain. It 
is needless to say, I have yielded with my best 
grace ; sharing with my fair relative the wretched 
pecuniary prospects offered to us. Our turn 
will come. In the mean time, I cordially regret 
not having known the local music-seller in early 
life. 

Personally speaking, I have no cause to com- 
plain of ‘Miss Vanstone. We have arranged that 
she shall regularly forward her address (at the 
post-office) to her friends, as we move about 
from place to place. Besides communicating in 
this way with her sister, she also reports herself 
to a certain Mr. Clare, residing in Somersetshire, 
who is to forward all letters exchanged between 
herself and his son. Careful inquiry has in- 
formed me that this latter individual is now in 
China. Having suspected, from the first, that 
there was a gentleman in the background, it 
is highly satisfactory to know that he reccdes 
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into the remote perspective of Asia. Long may 
he remain there! 

The trifling responsibility of finding a name 
for our talented Magdalen to perform under, has 
been cast on my shoulders. She feels no interest 
whatever in this part of the subject. “ Give me 
any name you like,” she said ; “I have as much 
right to one as to another. Make it yourself.” 
I have readily consented to gratify her wishes. 
The resources of my commercial library include 
alist of useful names to assume; and we can 
choose one at five minutes’ notice, when the ad- 
mirable man of business who now oppresses us 
is ready to issue his advertisements. On this 
point my mind is easy enough: all my anxieties 
centre in the fair performer. I have not the 
least doubt she will do wonders if she is only 
left to herself on the first night. But if the 
day’s post is mischievous enough to upset her, 
by a letter from her sister, I tremble for the 
consequences. 


IV. 

[Chronicle for December. Second Fortnight.] 

My gifted relative has made her first appear- 
ance in public, and has laid the foundation of our 
fature fortunes. 

Onthe first night, the attendance waslarger than 
I had ventured to hope. The novelty of an even- 
ing’s entertainment, conducted from beginning to 
end by the unaided exertions of a young lady (see 
advertisement) roused the public curiosity, and 
the seats were moderately well filled. As good 
luck would have it, no letter addressed to Miss 
Vanstone came that day. She was in full posses- 
sion of herself, until she got the first dress on, and 
heard the bell ring for the music. At that critical 
moment she suddenly broke down. Ifound heralone 
in the waiting-room, sobbing, and talking like a 
child. “Oh, poor papa! poor papa! Oh, my 
God, ifhe saw me now!” My experience in such 
matters at once informed me that it was a case 
for sal-volatile, accompanied by sound advice. 
We strung her up, in no time, to concert pitch; 
set her eyes in a blaze; and made her out-blush 
herown rouge. The curtain rose when we had 
got her at a red heat. She dashed at it, exactly 
as she dashed at it in the back drawing-room at 
Rosemary-lane. Her personal appearance settled 
the question of her reception before she opened 
her lips. She rushed full galiop through her 
changes of character, her songs, and her dialogue ; 
making mistakes by the dozen, and never 
stopping to set them right; carrying the people 
along with her in a perfect whirlwind, and never 
waiting for the applause. The whole thing was 
over twenty minutes sooner than the time we had 
calculated on. She carried it through to the 
end; and fainted on the waiting-room sofa, 
a minute after the curtain was down. The 
music-seller having taken leave of his senses 
from sheer astonishment ; and I having no even- 
ing costume to appear in—we sent the doctor to 
make the necessary apology to the public, who 
were Calling for her till the place rang again. I 
prompted our medical orator with a neat speech 





from behind the curtain ; and I never heard such 
applause, from such a comparatively small audi- 
ence, before in my life. I felt the tribute—I felt 
it deeply. Fourteen years ago I scraped to- 
gether the wretched means of existence, in this 
very town, by reading the newspaper (with ex- 
planatory comments) to the company at a public- 
house. And now, here I am at the top of the tree. 

It is needless to say that my first proceed- 
ing was to bowl out the music-seller on the spot. 
He called the next morning, no doubt with a 
liberal proposal for extending the engagement 
beyond Derby and Nottingham. My niece was 
described as not well enough to see him; and, 
when he asked for me, he was told I was not up. 
I happened to be, at that moment, engaged in 
putting the case pathetically to our gifted Mag- 
dalen. Her answer was in the highest degree 
satisfactory. She would permanently engage 
herself to nobody—least of all to a man who 
had taken sordid advantage of her position and 
mine. She would be her own mistress, and 
share the profits with me, while she wanted 
money, and while it suited her to go on. So 
far so good. But the reason she added next, for 
her flattering preference of myself, was less to 
my taste. “The music-seller is not the man 
whom I employ to make my inquiries,” she said. 
“You are the man.” I don’t like her steadily re- 
membering those inquiries, in the first bewilder- 
ment of hersuccess. It looks ill for the future ; 
it looks infernally ill for the future. 


v. 
(Chronicle for January, 1847.) 

She has shown the cloven foot already. I 
begin to be a little afraid of her. 

On the conclusion of the Nottingham engage- 
ment (the results of which more than equalled 
the results at Derby), I proposed taking the en- 
tertainment next—now we had got it into our 
own hands—to Newark. Miss Vanstone raised no 
objection, until we came to the question of time, 
when she amazed me by stipulating for a week’s 
delay, before we appeared in public again. 

* For what possible purpose ?” I asked. 

“For the purpose of making the inquiries 
which I mentioned to you at York,” she an- 
swered. 

I instantly enlarged on the danger of delay ; 
putting all the considerations before her in every 
imaginable form. She remained perfectly im- 
movable. I tried to shake her on the question of 
expenses, She answered by handing me over 
her share of the proceeds at Derby and Not- 
tingham—and there were my expenses paid, at 
the rate of nearly two guineasaday. I wonder 
who first picked out a mule as the type of obsti- 
nacy? How little knowledge that man must 
have had of women! 

There was no help for it. I took down my in- 
structions in black and.white, as usual. My 
first exertions were to be directed to the dis- 
covery of Mr. Michael Vanstone’s address: I 
was also expected to find out how long he was 
likely to live there, and whether he had sold 
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Combe-Raven or not. My next inquiries were 
to inform me of his ordinary habits of life; of 
what he did with his money; of who his intimate 
friends were; and of the sort of terms on which 
his son, Mr. Noel Vanstone, was now living with 
him. Lastly, the investigations were to end in 
discovering whether there was any female re- 
lative, or any woman exercising domestic autho- 
rity in the house, who was known to have an in- 
fluence over either father or son. 

If my long practice in cultivating the field of 
human sympathy had not accustomed me to pri- 
vate investigations into the affairsof other people, 
I might have found some of these queries rather 
difficult to deal with in the course of a week. As 
it was, I gave myself all the benefit of my own 
experience; and brought the answers back to 
Nottingham, in a day less than the given time. 
Here they are, in regular order, for convenience 
of future reference :— 

(1) Mr. Michael Vanstone is now residing at 
German-place, Brighton, and likely to remain 
there, as he finds the air suit him. He reached 
London, from Switzerland, in September last; 
and sold the Combe-Raven property immediately 
on his arrival. 

(2.) His ordinary habits of life are secret and 
retired; he seldom visits, or receives company. 
Part of his money is supposed to be in the funds, 
and part laid out in railway investments which 
have survived the panic of eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, and are rapidly rising in value. Since 
his arrival in England, he has also speculated with 
great judgment in house property. He has some 
houses in remote parts of London; and some 
houses in certain watering-places on the East 
coast, which are shown to be advancing in public 
repute. Inall these cases, he is reported to have 
made remarkably good bargains. 

(3.) It is not easy to discover who his inti- 
mate friends are. Two names only have been 
ascertained. The first is, Admiral Bartram ; 
supposed to have been under friendly obligations, 
in past years, to Mr. Michael Vanstone. The 
second is Mr. George Bartram, nephew of the 
Admiral, and now staying on a short visit in the 
house at German-place. Mr. George Bartram is 
the son of the late Mr. Andrew Vanstone’s sister, 
| also deceased. He is therefore a cousin of Mr. 
Noel Vanstone’s. This last—viz. Mr. Noel 
Vanstone—is in delicate health, and is living on 
excellent terms with his father, in German-place. 

(4.) There is no female relative in Mr. Mi- 
chael Vanstone’s family circle. But there is a 
| housekeeper, who has lived in his service ever 
| since his wife’s death, and who has acquired a 
| strong influence over both father and son. She 
is a native of Switzerland, elderly, and a widow. 
| Her name is Mrs. Lecount. 


On placing these particulars in Miss Van- 
stone’s hands, she made no remark, except to 
I endeavoured to invite her confi- 
dence. No results; nothing but a renewal of 
civility, and a sudden shifting to the subject of 





the Entertainment. Very good. If she won’t 
give me the information I want, the conclusion is 
obvious—I must help myself. 

Business considerations claim the remainder of 
this page. Let me return to business. 





Financial Statement. 


Place Visited. | 
Newark. 


Third week in January. 


Performances. 
Two. 
Net Receipts, 
Actually realised, 
£32 10s. 








Net Receipts, 
In black and white. 
£25. 





Apparent Division Actual Division 
Profi Profits. 








Private Surplus on the Week, 
Or or. 
Self-presented Testimonial. 
£7 10s. 





Passed correct, 


Audited, 
H. Wracer. 


H. WraGGE. 











The next stronghold of British sympathy which 
we take by storm is Sheffield. We open the first 
week in February. 


VI. 
[Chronicle for February.] 
Practice has now given my fair relative the 
confidence which 1 predicted would come with 


time. Her knack of disguising her own identity, | 


in the impersonation of different characters, so 
completely staggers her audiences, that the same 
people come twice over, to find out how she 
does it. It is the amiable defect of the English 
public never to know when they have had enough 
of a good thing. They actually try to encore one 


of her characters—an old north-country lady; | 
modelled on that honoured preceptress in the | 


late Mr. Vanstone’s family, to whom I presented 
myself at Combe-Raven. 
formance fairly amazes the people. I don’t 
wonder at it. Such an extraordinary assumption 


of age bya girl of nineteen, has never been seen | 
in public before, in the whole course of my | 


theatrical experience. 


I find myself writing in a lower tone than | 


usual; I miss my own dash of humour. The fact 
is, [am depressed about the future. In the very 
height of our prosperity, my perverse pupil 
sticks to her trumpery family quarrel. I feel 
myself at the mercy of the first whim in the Van- 


stone direction which may come into her head—I, | 
the architect of her fortunes. Too bad; upon | 


my soul, too bad! 


She has acted already on the inquiries which 
She has written | 


she forced me to make for her. 
two letters to Mr. Michael Vanstone. 


To the first letter no answer came. To the 


secondareply wasreceived. Her infernal clever- | 


ness put an obstacle I had not expected in the 
way of my intercepting it. Later in the day, 
after she had herself opened and read the answer, 
I laid another trap for her. It just succeeded, 
and no more. I had half a minute to look into 
the envelope in her absence. It contained no- 
thing but her own letter returned. She is not 
the girl to put up quietly with such an insult as 
this. Mischief will come of it. Mischief to 
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| Charles Dickens.) 
|| Michael Vanstone—which is of no earthly con- 


sequence: mischief to me—which is a truly se- 
rious matter. 
VIL 
[Chronicle for March.} 

After performing at Sheffield and Manchester, 
we have moved to Liverpool, Preston, and Lan- 
caster. Another change in this weathercock of a 
| girl! She has written no more letters to Michael 
Vanstone; and she has become as anxious to 
make money as I am myself. We are realising 
large profits, and we are worked to death. I 
don’t like this change in her: she has a purpose 
to answer, or she would not show such extraordi- 
nary eagerness to fill her purse. Nothing I can 
do—no cooking of accounts; no self-presented 
testimonials—can keep that purse empty. The 
success of the Entertainment, and her own sharp- 
ness in looking after her interests, literally force 
me into a course of comparative honesty. She 
puts into her pocket more than a third of the 
profits, in defiance of my most arduous exertions 
to prevent her. And this at my age! this after 
my long and successful career as a moral agri- 
culturist! Marks of admiration are very little 
things; but they express my feelings, and I put 
'| them in freely. 


VIII. 
[Chronicle for April and May.] 

We have visited seven more large towns, and 
| are now at Birmingham. Consulting my Books, 
I find that Miss Vanstone has realised by the 
|| Entertainment, up to this time, the enormous 
sum of nearly four hundred pounds. It is quite 
possible that my own profits may reach one or two 
| miserable hundreds more. But I am the archi- 

tect of her fortunes—the publisher, so to speak, 
| of her book—and, if anything, I am underpaid. 

I made the above discovery on the twenty- 
ninth of the month—anniversary of the Restora- 
tion of my royal predecessor in the field of human 
sympathy, Charles the Second. I had barely 
finished locking up my despatch box — when 
the ungrateful girl, whose reputation I have 
made, came into the room; and told me in so 
many words, that the business-connexion between 
us was for the present at an end. 

I attempt no description of my own sensations : 
I merely record facts. She informed me, with an 
appearance of perfect composure, that she needed 
rest, and that she had “new objects in view.” 
She might possibly want me to assist those 
objects; and she might possibly return to the 
Entertainment. In either case, it would be 
enough if we exchanged addresses, at which we 
could write to each other, in case of need. 
Having no desire to leave me too abruptly, she 
would remain the next day (which was Sunday) ; 
| and would take her departure on Monday morn- 
ing. Such was her explanation, in so many 
words, 

Remonstrance, as I knew by experience, would 
be thrown away. Authority I had none to exert. 
My one sensible course to take in this emergency 
was to find out which way my own interests 











pointed—and to go that way without a moment’s 
unnecessary hesitation, 

A very little reflection has since convinced me 
that she has a deep-laid scheme against Michael 
Vanstone in view. She is young, handsome, 
clever, and unscrupulous; she has made money 
to live on, and has time at her disposal to find 
out the weak side of an old man; and she is 
going to attack Mr. Michael Vanstone unawares 
with the legitimate weapons of her sex. Is 
she likely to want me for such a purpose as this? 
Doubtful. Is she merely anxious to get rid of 
me on easy terms? Probable. Am I the sort of 
man to be treated in this way by my own pupil ? 
Decidedly not: I am the man to see my way 
through a neat succession of alternatives; and 
here they are :— 

First alternative. To announce my compli- 
ance with her proposal; to exchange addresses 
with her; and then to keep my eye privately on 
all her future movements. Second alternative. 
To express fond anxiety in a paternal capacity ; 
and to threaten giving the alarm to her sister and 
the lawyer, if she persists in her design. Third 
alternative. To turn the information [ already 
possess to the best account, by making it a 
marketable commodity between Mr. Michael 
Vanstone and myself. At present, I incline to- 
wards the last of these three courses. But my 
decision is far too important to be hurried. 
To-day is only the twenty-ninth. I will suspend 
my Chronicle of Events until Monday. 


May 3lst.—My alternatives and her plans are 


both overthrown together. 
The newspaper came in, as usual, after break- 


fast. I looked it over, and discovered this me- 
morable entry, among the obituary announce- 
ments of the day :— 

“On the 29th inst., at Brighton, Michael Van- 
stone, Esq., formerly of Zurich, aged 77.” 

Miss Vanstone was present in the room, when 
I read those two startling lines. Her bonnet 
was on; her boxes were packed; she was wait- 
ing impatiently until it was time to go tothe 
train. I handed the paper to her, without a 
word on my side. Without a word on hers, she 
looked where I pointed, and read the news of 
Michael Vanstone’s death. 

The paper dropped out of her hand; and she 
suddenly pulled down her veil. I caught one 
glance at her face before she hid it from me. The 
effect on my mind was startling in the extreme. 
To put it with my customary dash of humour— 
her face informed me that the most sensible action 
which Michael Vanstone, Esq., formerly of Zurich, 
had ever achieved in his life, was the action he 
performed at Brighton, on the the 29th instant. 

Finding the dead silence in the room singu- 
larly unpleasant under existing circumstances, I 
thought I would makea remark. My regard for 
my own interests supplied me with a subject. 1 
mentioned the Entertainment. 

“ After what has happened” I said, “ I pre- 
sume we go on with our performances as usual ? ” 
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“No,” she answered, behind the veil. “We 
go on with my inquiries.” 

* Inquiries after a dead man ? ” 

“Inquiries after the dead man’s son?” 

“Mr. Noel Vanstone ?” 

“Yes; Mr. Noel Vanstone.” 

Not having aveil to let down over my own 
face, I stooped and picked up the newspaper. 
Her devilish determination quite upset me for 
the moment, I actually had to steady myself, 
before I could speak to her again. 

“ Are the new inquiries as harmless as the old 
ones?” Tasked. 

“Quite as harmless.” 

“What am I expected to find out?” 

“T wish to know whether Mr. Noel Vanstone 
remains at Brighton after the funeral.” 

“ And if not?” 

“Tf not, I shall want to know his new address, 
wherever it may be.” 

“Yes. And what next?” 

“T wish you to find out next, if all the father’s 
money goes to the son.” 

I began to see her drift. The word money re- 
lieved me: I felt quite on my own ground again. 

“ Anything more?” I asked. 

“Only one thing more,” she answered. 
“Make sure, if you please, whether Mrs. Lecount, 
the housekeeper, remains or not in Mr. Noel 
Vanstone’s service.” 

Her voice altered a little, as she mentioned 
Mrs. Lecount’s name: she is evidently sharp 
enough to distrust the housekeeper already. 

“My expenses are to be paid as usual ?” I said. 

* As usual.” 

* When am I expected to leave for Brighton?” 

* As soon as you can.” 

She rose, and left theroom. After a momen- 
tary doubt, 1 decided on executing the new com- 
mission. The more private inquiries I conduct for 
my fair relative, the harder she will find it to get 
rid of hers truly, Horatio Wragge. 

There is nothing to prevent my starting for 
Brighton to-morrow. So to-morrow, I go. ° 
Mr. Noel Vanstone succeeds to his father’s pro- 
perty, he is the only human being possessed of 
pecuniary blessings, who fails to inspire me with 
a feeling of unmitigated envy. 


SUMMER. 


At twenty minutes past five, in the afternoon 
of this Saturday, June the twenty-first, the sun, 
this year, apparently intrudes into a portion of the 
sky ceded to the potentate who signs himself 
@; which signature, in conjunction with those 
of other celestials, has brought honour to many 
a handsome cheque in favour of astrologers and 
almanack-makers. He next takes the liberty of 
traversing, without passport or apology, the 
domain ruled over by that fierce and fiery poten- 
tate (, quitting it to invade the realm allotted 
to lady mp, who, although a maiden, is still a 
hot-tempered and peppery sovereign. At twenty- 
eight minutes past seven in the morning of 
Tuesday, September the twenty-third, he eva- 








cuates her most vestal majesty’s dominions, 
thereby leaving three signs of the iac 
(namely, Cancer, Leo, Virgo—the Crab, the 

ion, and the Virgin) at peace, as far as he, 
the Sun, is concerned, until about the same 
time twelve months. 

But the Sun’s intrusion is only apparent ; he 
is innocent of any trespass. It is we who are 
the guilty parties. Stealing round a corner of 
our elliptic orbit, we put the unoffending sun 
between ourselves and those respected constel- 
lations. With regard to them, we make him 
stand in his own light. The interval of time 
which elapses between the first and last of 
the aforesaid minutes is called by mortals 
SUMMER—but only in the northern hemisphere. 

Also; when, at any given place, the sun at 
noon attains the greatest height in the heavens 
which he ever reaches at that place, the summer 
of that place begins. When his noontide 
height is exactly the mean between his greatest 
and his lowest noontide heights, summer ends, 
and autumn begins. This second definition holds 
good for both the northern and the southern he- 
mispheres—for our friends at Sydney, as well as 
our cousins in Scotland. According to either 
rule, it is clear that our Midsummer-day, falling 
at the opening instead of the middle of summer, 
is a popular misnomer, 

The seasons being reversed in the southern 
hemisphere, the feast of John the Baptist, our 
Midsummer-day, the twenty-fourth of June, is 
for the south hemispherians the precursor of 
winter, just as Christmas-day, our beau-ideal of 
winter time, falls on their summer heat. Roast 
beef foaming from the spit, and rich plum-pudding 
blazing hot, must lose their charms with the 
thermometer at ninety degrees. It seems a per- 
versity on the part of turkeys to be out of 
season on the twenty-fifth of December; yet 
they really are busy laying eggs and rearing their 
yours: and cannot spare time to come to table. 

t is the opening of the Australian summer. 
While we are welcoming our friends with closed 


If| curtains and cannel-coal fires, they are treat- 


ing theirs to a cool reception with the help of 
fans, ices, and cucumbers. Summer is summer 
all the world over, and besides arrives only once a 
year, answering everywhere to Spenser’s portrait ; 


Then came the jolly Summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock colour’d green, 
That was unlined all, to be more light : 
And on his Head a Girlond well beseen 
He wore, from which as he had chaufied been 
The Sweat did drop; and in his Hand he bore 
A Bow and Shafts, as he in Forest green 
Had hunted late the Libbard or the Boar, 
And now would bathe his Limbs, with Labour heated 
sore. 


All summer long, the sun is going down hill ; 
his noontide altitude is daily less. The days 
are longer than the nights, but each day is 
shorter than its predecessor. As soon as the 
length of the night equals that of the day, sum- 
mer comes to a conclusion. But though, from 
the first, the length of the day decreases, the 
heat goes on increasing until about the middle of 
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summer. The length of the days and the short- 
ness of the nights allow the earth to retain a 
portion of yesterday’s heat, which, added to that 
given by the sun to-day, accumulates to a maxi- 
mum until the lengthening nights cause the scale 
to turn, and alter the balance of temperature. 

Summer is a jolly time for people at their 
ease, but for people not living at their ease it is 
a hard and wearisome time. What kind of ap- 
preciation of summer has a restaurant’s cook, a 
steam-engine stoker, a waiter in a Swiss hotel, a 
baker of small things three times a day, a 
butcher in a neighbourhood where customers 
are few, and blowdlies plenty? Up north, where 
summer bursts upon you with a flash and blazes 
brightly and incessantly, with no real night for 
two or three months, how can the fisherman, 
the farmer, the wood-cutter, the dairyman, snatch 
any but the scantiest repose? The briefer the 
summer and the shorter the nights, the harder 
must they toil and the less may they sleep. They 
fag out their wretched summer lives, to secure a 
store of hay, butter, corn, cheese, fire-wood, 
salt cod, pickled herrings, timber, cranberries, 
and other necessaries, for all the year round, as 
well as for winter use. All must labour, irre- 
spective of sex and age—cows, maidens, boys, 
| and elders. When the long spell of sleepless 

worry is suddenly stopped by the advent of 
autumn, they thank the stars whose office it is 
to bring all seasons to an end, and cry: 

Now is the summer of our discontent 

Made glorious winter by the fall of snow. 
And yet their health does not seem to have 
suffered; so true is it that men often rust up 
faster than they wear up. Besides, they have 
enjoyed the beneficial stimulus of light and 
heat without suffering the evils of their excess. 

We fancy, here, that we know what summer 
heat is, because once or twice in the season, 
— once or twice in three or four years, we 

ave a brief and approximate sample of what 
| heat can be or what feat can do. But the pun- 
_ gent pricking lancet-like radiation from the 
sun, entering into the flesh like needles, which 
inspired the Greeks with their “arrows of 
Phebus,” is hardly experienced in the British 
isles. Our summers, known as “three fine 
days and a thunder-storm,” are not long enough 
nor settled enough, to allow heat to acquire the 
full intensity which it might acquire in our lati- 
tude. Its accumulation is checked by occasional 
showers and cloudy days. 

Heat rays, everybody knows, are distinct 
from light rays, all are much more penetrat- 
ing in quality. Fortunately for us, with our 
vaporous and cloudy firmament, heat rays have 
the power of radiating through a grey and 
misty sky, and so are able to warm the earth 
and ripen our fruits: which they could not do 
without that power. In proof whereof, on such 
a day lay out, in a place where the sun ought to 
shine, any heat-attracting object—a stone or a 
piece of iron—and you will find it heated. It 
is therefore no absurdity, during summer, for a 
lady to carry a parasol when the sun does not 
shine. In consequence of the sun’s penetrating 





power, a lined parasol is better than an unlined 
one. A quilting even of wadding, under the 
lining, would do no harm. Idem, flounces and 
furbelows, outside the parasol, are not for show 
merely, but are useful as sun-screens. 

With sufficient imprudence, and at the right 
time and place, you may get and rue a sun-stroke 
before you are aware of it. The head, or rather 
the brain inside the head, is the portion of the 
human frame which appears to suffer, almost ex- 
clusively, from exposure to the sun’s fiercer 
and more projectile rays. Hence the various 
devices amongst southern nations for protecting 
the cranium and its contents from far-darting 
Apollo’s shafts. In Italy postboys, carters, 
and men of the working class generally, wear 
a coloured cotton nighteap—sometimes two— 
under the hat, to keep off the heat. The super- 
fluous tail of the gaudy cap, which is too long to 
be drawn upon the head, is not lost to view 
beneath the fat, but hangs down jauntily on one 
side. Turkish turbans, and high thick Persian 
caps, are still more effective contrivances for the 
same purpose. The more ardent the sunshine, 
the more dense and impenetrable must be the 
shield against it. Any non-conducting substance 
is good to wrap about the head; for whatever 
will keep out cold will also keep out heat ; or, 
more accurately stated, whatever will keep 
warmth iz, will keep it out. Blankets keep 
out heat, as well as cold. Ice, wrapped in three 
or four folds of flannel, bears transport tolerably 
for short distances. 

Light, pervious, plaited, “ ventilating” head- 
gear, such as straw-hats, with nothing but a 
flimsy semi-lining of calico inside, are use- 
less, except for milk-and-water climates where 
the sun shoots only a feeble ray, and summer 
sets in “with its usual severity.” Nota word, by 
the way, be breathed against such climates ; they 
admit of much enjoyment, and engender few tor- 
ments or tormentors! But take a walk along 
the Appian Way at two o’clock of an August 
afternoon (when nobody, according to Italian 
axiom, ventures to stir abroad except mad 
dogs and Englishmen), with a light straw hat 
upon your head, and you will soon wish for 
a velvet skull-cap, or a double lining of extra- 
thick felt. A wooden-bowl, even, as a helmet, 
would be accepted; in default of which, you 
might do worse than double your silk handker- 
chief into many folds, and place it within the 
crown, so as to extend from your organ of bene- 
volence to a little beyond that of self-esteem. 
Stout brown paper is not to be despised as an 
anti-caloric. Should you ever emigrate to Van- 
couver’s Island, or try aventure in sunny Queens- 
land, the art of folding paper into a cap may 
prove something more than an amusing pas- 
time. 

With the cranium sufficiently protected, the 
rest of the human frame seems to derive benefit 
from exposure to the solar radiation, when not 
too suddenly and violently applied. Sudden ex- 

sure would blister or excoriate thin-skinned 
olk, and would also be apt to derange the health 
by modifying the inscnaiale perspiration ; but of 
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dual exposure and constant habit we witness 
the effects in soldiers, sailors, and Mediterranean 
tourists. What they lose in delicacy of com- 
plexion, they gain in corporeal robustness—a 
good exchange for men, though less desirable for 
our better halves. 

The peasant women of France, who work 
harder than negroes in the fields, display, like 
the planet Venus, two phases of their facial disk, 
which are proverbial. Of two annual fairs, 
the spring one is called the fair for ugly cows 
and pretty girls, because the former have starved 
in their stables all the winter, while the 
latter are comparatively blanched ; the second, 
in autumn, is the fair for handsome cows and 
ugly girls, because both manifest the results of 
summer pasturage and of summer sunshine. In 
point of frealth, and leaving skin-deep beauty out 
of the question, the girls have improved as much 
as the cows. They are hale, which means, in 
English, “strong, healthy, vigorous,” both the 
idea and the word being derived from the French 
“hale,” sunburnt, swarthy. Dark, but comely, 
they might sit as models for Parnel’s famous 
Nut-brown Maid. 

Heat and light agree with us; when the 
former male is deficient, we must increase 
it by artificial means, by fire and clothing. 
Arcadian savages who were “all face” might 
reside with comfort in the climate of Otaheite ; 
but the primitive Red Indian, when frost set in, 
must have bemoaned his fate as a featherless 
biped, with no squire in his parish to distribute 
flannel to the poor. We see how want of sun- 
light tells on those who are hidden from day’s 
‘ome eye —on miners, actors, night - house- 

eepers, and on Londoners generally. The true 
London complexion is scarcely mistakable; and 
the Londoner makes his escape into the circum- 
jacent flood of light as often as his affairs allow 

im, returning proud of his sunburnt face and 
hands. On the other hand, the Mediterranean 
shores exhibit the wondrous effects of the solar 
beam, which admirably tempers the human race, 
conferring that dry and lean strength which 
offers the most obstinate resistance to fatigue. 
The Herculeses of the north are stronger perhaps 
for a single effort, but they are less robust, less 
generally acclimatable than Provencal, Genoese, 
or Greek sailors, who are bronzed and coppered 
until they seem almost turned into metal. Their 
rich colouring is not an accident of the epider- 
mis, but a deep absorption of sunshine and life. 
A wise physician, lauded by Michelet, used to 
send his pale-faced patients from Paris and 
Lyons to take sun-baths on the Mediterranean 
coast. He supported precept by example, 
stretching himself on a rock for hours in the 
sunshine, with his head alone protected by 
clothing. At the end of the course, his skin 
acquired a fine deep-toned African tint. We 
ought to have been told how he managed to 
exorcise the flies. 

Contrasting with this bronzing process is Dr. 
Johnson’s Midsummer Wish, which, coming from 
so grave a philosopher, sounds luxurious and 
almost naughty : 





Lay me where o’er the verdant ground 
Her living carpet Nature spreads ; 
Where the green bower, with roses crown’d 
In showers its fragrant foliage sheds. 
Improve the peaceful hour with wine, 
Let music die along the grove ; 
Around the bowl let myrtles twine, 
And every strain be tun’d to love, 


Suppose we interrupt the Doctor’s reverie 
with a smart sprinkling of summer dust—of 
dust such as we have in England, shingley dust 
violently torn up by the mechanical force of the 
wind a quarter of an hour after a heavy shower, 
smiting you as though a handfui of small-shot 
had been thrown in your face. For fine dust, 
for light inpalpable dust, which lies quietly re- 
posing until some disturbing cause (as a foot- 
step or a carriage-wheel) sets it flying, you must 
go to countries which have summers with two 
or three rainless months. The plains of Lom- 
bardy are able to supply specimens of finely- 
divided earth, which are by no means to be 
despised even by wearers of Epsom-race veils. 
Nor were gentlemen’s veils invented on the 
Epsom road. The streets of Peking, an old 

eographer tells us, are not paved, and the in- 
1abitants and others are obliged to wear veils 
during summer, or they would be blinded by 
the dust. The Touaregs, from the Great Sahara, 
now being entertained by our Gallic neighbours, 
habitually wear a black veil, which covers their 
eyes like a visor, and their nose and mouth like 
a mask. This veil is no article of fancy cos- 
tume, but a matter of necessity to protect the 
- from the reverberation of the solar rays and 
the organs of respiration from immediate con- 
tact with hot dry air and burning desert dust. 

Dust, nevertheless, has its uses as a fertiliser 
per over the land by the wind. The dust 
shot out by Vesuvius, and falling in considerable 
quantities over many a square league, is believed 
to beone of the causes of thegreat fertility of that 
luxuriant district. This, however, is not neces- 
sarily summer dust: volcanoes holding them- 
selves independent of times and _ seasons. 
Summer dust has been most cleverly utilised by 
meteorologists, and made to betray where cer- 
tain breezes come from. The red dust which 
falls abundantly out at sea, in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the vicinity of the Cape de 
Verd Islands, has been proved to belong to 
South America; placing hereby in the oe 3 of 
naturalists a clue, which, attenuated and gos- 
samer like though it be, is nevertheless palpable 
and strong enough to guide them, through the 
circuits of the winds, even unto the chambers of 
the south. 

A prophet, who puts faith in falling stars, 
and has observed them for twenty years past, 
predicts that ’62 will be warm and dry. oor 
weather-wise body has his own indicative symp- 
toms to go by. When June sets in and con- 
tinues, with showery weather and south-west 
winds, it is a bad sign for July and August. 
This was the case in 1860, when people travelled 
indefinitely southward, to discover where fine 
weather was to be found : defying the rigour of 
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the season with a Sexy | of umbrellas and 
waterproof gear. hile the almanack said it 
was the first weck in August, the weather said 
it was April, and might be February. The 
almanack probably told the truth, because corn 
was to be seen in ear, and yellow, but tumbled 
and laid, as if by the storms of March. Winter 
came that year from the south, to spend the 
summer in the northern hemisphere. Places 
that ought to have been comfortably hot, were 
showery and shivery instead. 

The very length of summer days renders a 
wet summer the more provoking. In the evening 
you can scarcely draw the curtains, light the 
candles, and chat or read with your feet to the 
fire. Balls are impossible when the morning sun 
breaks in immediately after supper, and dis- 
perses the ladies as‘ you are beginning to spend 
the evening. How much more social near the 
equator, where it is pitch dark in summer at 
seven, or before! Nothing but habit or necessity 
could reconcile one to the midsummer nights at 
St. Petersburg, where, for tedious weeks and 
weeks, the lamps in the streets have no need to 
be lighted. Imagine the sufferings of a wet 
summer (if they ever have one) with that un- 
ceasing continuity of daylight. 


IGNORAMUS AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

I am an excessively ee person. I am 
not proud of the fact, but I think it best to 
acknowledge it frankly, for then I take the 
sting out of criticism, and prevent the better in- 
formed from pouncing down on me, to display my 
ignorance as a trophy. But though I am hope- 
lessly ignorant myself, I have several scientific 
friends, who vainly seek to enlighten my be- 
nighted understanding on various points. One 
of these friends is an engineer, with a passion 
for machinery, and a profound belief in its 
future mission as the regenerator of a degraded 
society. He looks forward to the time when 
chains and wheels and cogs and lathes, will take 
the place of human labour, and supersede the 
necessity for all merely mindless handicraft, so 
that there shall be no more hewers of wood or 
drawers of water, but only clear-headed stokers 
and pokers, giving mind to matter and intelli- 
gent direction to unintelligent force. The 
other day, on his way to the International Ex- 
hibition, he called for me, and carried me off 
to the machinery department, to give me, for 
the twentieth time at least, a lesson on the 
steam-engine andits congeners; he being a man 
of large faith and indomitable hope, whereby he 
has never yet come to the perception of the hope- 
lessness of, his task. For, as I began by confess- 
ing my intellectual short-comings with out much 
reserve, I may as well state frankly, that never 
to this day, after one-and-twenty lessons, have I 
been able to fully understand a steam-engine. 

With a courage worthy of a better cause, 
my engineering oracle made one last attempt 
to tear away the veil from before my clouded 
mind, and took me off to the International, 








to have a turn at the machinery again; and 
this is what I saw. I saw a quantity of cast- 
iron tires for railway wheels and others, as 
bright as silver and as finely finished as the 
minutest watchwork ; I saw Bo worms and 
spirals of the same cast-steel, and pyramids of 
coiled wire, and plaited ropes, and twisted 
cables, and enormous links, good for holding 
down the foundations of the earth, I should have 
said ; and I saw cast-steel railway chairs—what 
an odd name! the things that the rails sit in, 
like blocks of black cream cheese; and steel 
saucepans, and cake moulds, and pie dishes, and 
small fairy rings, as small as the tiniest French 
charms, and thimbles, which would surely soon 
get rusted on the tops of certain fat fingers, 
porous and perspiring; and I saw large round 
saw-wheels and toothed bands, lithe and endless ; 
and buffer-springs, which are pretty and inge- 
nious both ; and a cannon in the rough, bullying 
black and fierce ; and the finest steel pens; and 
ornamented tools—saws with views etched on 
them, and swords polished, virgin and trenchant ; 
and grates that dazzled ; and steel reflectors cut 
into facets and incomparably bright ; and then 
I saw a Cyclopean machine for testing iron and 
steel, with weights for “breaking and tension, 
and crushing and torsion,” some part of it 
painted grey, and some left bright, like frosted 
or polished silver; and all these various things 
were made out of some odd knubbly-looking 
stuff, which was called kidney ore. And then 
my friend explained the process by which cast- 
steel was made as strong as, and stronger than, 
anything else ; but all 1 remember is, that some- 
thing was burnt in the steel during the process 
—something that had been long a difficulty in the 
way of making cast-steel ; only I don’t feel quite 
clear as te what was burnt, or how it was done. 
Perhaps somebody else may know, for it is of 
BeEssEMER’s process that I am now speaking. 
Passing by the lighthouse models with their 
various modes of erection, and those hideous 
creatures, like the nightmares of bad dreams, 
the divers in their diving-dresses, we came to 
the court of ships, where the fat old tubs of 
elder days, bedizened and adorned with all sorts 
of gilding and carving, clear gradually down to 
the clean-limbed vixenish-looking craft of mo- 
dern times, with not a spar too many, or a rope 
too few, or an ounce of paint or gold-leaf beyond 
the needful covering up of naked timber. Here, 
too, were the new armoured ships; one, grim 
and shapeless, looking like a monster tortoise 
afflicted with bumps, and another, a queer pent- 
house bearing thing, built on scientific prin- 
ciples, which render it invulnerable, and a per- 
fectly safe asylum under any amount of cannon- 
ading. For, by means of an open iron gallery with 
metal pillars set in acute angles so as to pre- 
sent no surface, the enemy’s balls must glance 
off and fly clean through her, by the paths pre- 
ared, according to the laws of forces; doing no 
sad to man or metal. So at least says the 
inventor, and I, in my capacity of Fly-Swallower, 
believe everything I hear, with or without the 
salt. Here, too, are some pretty little models 
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done up in glass tubes, lying like dolls in a 
cradle ; and here is the “ dioptric holophote”— 
how fond people are of hard names—which is a 
mass of class circles and circular bands, full of 
prismatic colours, and very beautiful to look 
upon. Close at hand is the case of mortars, 
i we the monster mortar gradually lessens into 
the most dainty little creature, not larger than 
my little boy’s ally-tor, and where there are sec- 
tions of shells—things cut in halves to show 
what is in the inside—filled with coal-dust for 
powder, and some with bullets among the 
powder, in pretty geometrical patterns ; and then 
we come to the iron hoops or trips, which have 
taken the place of the old calthrops, and are to 
fling down and lame the enemy’s horse, as you 
see in the wooden toy-horse, with its cut legs 
besmeared with red ochre, and the staring-eyed 
doll on its back sitting in sublime indifference and 
contempt of danger ; and we pass by the cases 
of streaked brown guns, and grand swords with 
their gilded seabbards and jewelled bands, decked 
out in all the foppery of war, but as yet innocent 
and undefiled; and so on through the nave to 
the western annexe, where the machinery lives. 
Wheels whirling like mad, and endless bands 
se a | like tortured snakes ; a sloppy floor; 
begrimed workmen of all nations; a prevail- 
ing smell of oil and steam, and a deafening noise 
of click and whirr, where nothing dominated 
and all distracted ; daft engines pounding away 
at nothing, and the regulator balls flying wide 
and wild; cotton-spinning frames travelling back- 
wards and forwards in a monotonous caged wild- 
beast sort of manner; a steam-engine with a 
howdah, in ludicrous confusion of “Manchester 
and Tippoo Sahib ; a big sand-crushing machine 
with stones like the most tremendous mill-hop- 
pers,—amill-hoppers magnified, mill-hoppers that 
ground the corn for the ogre giants’ ood a 
sugar-mill monster, more finished and scien- 
tifie-looking, and with a certain inner soul of 
intelligence shining through its complicated ar- 
rangements; a machine that patted a bit of 
rotten wood as gently as a baby, and more 
gently, then, becoming angry at some liberty 
which its keeper took with it, opened its iron 
jaws with a roar, and smashed the sticks to 
splinters ; a fidgety machine, always dancing 
up and down, just like a person with St. Vitus’s 
dance, or a circumscribed tarantula; an air- 
blowing leviathan, good for blowing up furnace 
fires—also one of the complications sought to be 
— and taught me, which only stupified 
and left me in greater ignorance than before ;— 
these were the things I noticed first of all, 
and these left the greatest impression on me, 
before I could sift my sudden influx of ideas. 
Then there was a creature like a grey boa- 
constrictor, smooth and supple—but I forget 
its special uses; and a twisted cylinder of end- 
less knives for shearing velvet; and a leathern 
band of the finest steel wires set in like bristles, 
used now instead of the old-fashioned teazle for 
ing wool, as soft to the touch as a baby’s 
brush, or as a bit of elastic velvet itself; anda 
thing like an alchemist’s table, all green and 
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brass-work and mystic shapes and undefined 
purpose, which, however, turned out to be onl 
a bit of harmless steam-engine mystery ; = 
broken guns split u 
masses of broken metal everywhere, to show the | 
strength and quality, and what strain it took | 
before it parted; and a machine for weaving |! 
amdend think it was—with two angry 
impetuous creatures at either side, which came | 
forward with a rush and a hiss, and slapped | 
vigorously at the cloth; but I believe they were 
only usefully employed in throwing the shuttle. || 
And everywhere was the smell of oil, and every- | 
where were wet floors, and grimy workmen with 
their united Babel of tongues, and steam-engines 
passionately busy about nothing, and the unde- 
fined sense of danger, and a blow up somewhere. 
Then there was the majestic centrifugal 
“a ing machine with its foaming apron and 
ily-shaped jets, where one got fine effects of 
light and colour in the sunshine, and all the rest 
of the machinery around got perpetual showers 
of spray; and a huge hammer going lazily up 
and down, like a lion mumbling a bone—a huge 
sleepy thing, utterly destructive in its quiet 
power when fairly roused to work; and the 
model of the Austrian steam-ship the Franz 
Josef, moving its bright tin paddles that moved 
nothing else; and there was the model of the 
best wrought-iron bridge ever made, said my 
engineering friend, by Austria too—two hun- 
dred and seventy feet in span, and thirty-six in 
breadth, and without vibration; and a sledge 
railway, which, by machinery,—lifting up some- 
thing or letting down something as occasion 
requires—is made either a wheeled carriage roll- 
ing easily, or a heavy sledge dragging its slow 
length, and scarce able to be moved at all—in 
fact, a new and capital kind of railway break; 
and this was French, which irritated my en- 
gineering friend to acknowledge, he being a 
Gallophobist (doesn’t that mean a Gaul hater, 
and are not the Gauls the French?) of the 
deepest grade. And there was the French 
screw paddle, about which such a terrible story 
is told, and which indeed looks as much like a 
guillotine as anything else; anda New Bruns- 
wick steam-engine, with a cow-catcher and snow 
plough in front, so suggestive of the unhedged 
country and inclement climate of that place; 
a Yankee boiler, like a string of beads; and a 
railway waggon made in a day, wheels melted, 
forged, tired, and all; and a big blue plough, 
with ashark’s teeth row of shares, worked by 
steam ; and clod-crushing machines, very pretty 
and like fortification works; and several other 
agricultural implements which are to do away 
with Hodge me his heavy fingers, and inaugu- 
rate a new era down among the clay lands. And 
there are all manner of fire-engines; and a 
bottle-filling and corking machine ; and a three- 
cornered paper bag-making machine ; and Bray’s 
traction engine that frightened the Hampstead 
omnibus; and a creature that puts down its own 
rails, or rather its own iron feet, and walks over 
the land where it lists, like a man; and a loco- 
motive for walking on the ice; and a great 
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leviathan with ten adhesive wheels for heavy 
land; and a machine for getting fresh water, 
aérated, out of salt; and there is some stone 
pasteboard for roofings; and a shoemaker’s 
table and stand, designed by a clever man who 
has made it his s cial study how to help and 
how to cure the shoemaker’s sunken chest and 
withered limbs; and there is a plan for a re- 
versible window that can be cleaned in the in- 
side, and so no more lives lost of giddy girls 
falling on to area spikes; and everywhere 
farious things doing nothing, and a mighty 
bustle over phantom labour. 

Then we turned to look at the carriages, 
which are pleasanter to me than the machinery. 
First, there was the Prussian state coach, with 
its magnificent thick plate-glass windows, the 
golden eagle for its handle, and all as fine as 
carving gilding and lake and maroon and 
the best japan varnish could make it, but ginger- 
bready too, and not much better, if grander, 
than our own Lord Mayor’s respected pumpkin ; 
but yet wonderfully fine, and calculated to pro- 
duce an immense effect on the good Berliners. 
And there was a carriage for all four seasons, 
open in summer, hooded in autumn, able to be 
opened in spring, but finally sealed and shut 
for winter. Indeed, it seems to be the great 
ambition of the coach-builders of the present 
day to make their vehicles capable of everything : 
becoming landaus, broughams, dog-carts, wag- 
gonettes, whatever the owner pleases, and the 
coachman has brains to work. Why, there is 
one reversible waggonette that can be made 
into five different carriages; and one that can 
be transformed into close or open, by means of 
cords, and weights, and pulleys at the coach- 
house ceiling, which gives me an oppressive 
feeling somehow. And there were spidery 
| things, all legs, and lines, and big wheels like 
huge skeletons; and velocipedes ; and peram- 
bulators, silver-mounted ; and coal vans, not yet 
begrimed, but bright with varnish and gold let- 
tering; and heavy carriages as big as Goliath’s 
state coach; and close beside them little dainty 
things not larger than a lady’s bonnet; anda 
one-horse van; and some country carts very 
blue and very red; and all this department 
smelling strongly of varnish, and rich in quilted 
satin and radiant colours. 

After that refreshing little episode of the 
carriages we dived among the machinery again, 
And here let me give a specimen of one of my 
difficulties. I know that I am ignorant, but 
who, not a practical weaver or mechanic—and 
you are not all practical weavers or mechanics 
—can tell me the meaning of tappet, and temple, 
and dobby, and an underpick loom, and a heald- 
knitting machine, and slubbing, and spools ? 
| And is not a throstle a thrush? And what is 
atwiner’s skewer, and what are spindle cop braids, 
and throstle top cleaners, and amule top, and a 
derrick crane? And has a slotting machine any- 
thing to do with dogs and deer, or the noble art 
of Venerie in any shape ? I put these questions, 
humbly confessing my exceeding ignorance ; but 
who knows much more than myself ? 





Then I looked at the machine for making braid 
and whips—a thing like the anatomised hammers 
of a piano, all wheels, which does everything 
in its way; and at a big monster for planing 
iron, as if it were cheese, or wood; and at 
another for drilling and punching iron, going 
through any number of inches as easily as 
through so much paper; and at a magnetic 
printing press; and a type-composing machine, 
where the compositor arranges the letters by 
playing on some organ, or pianoforte-looking 

eys—a very pleasant and ingenions contrivance, 
but I am not able to speak of its atility; nor 
can I describe it, save that it looks like a piano- 
forte with a network of brass channels at the back, 
which all meet in a long tube or trough, and that 
the compositor plays on the piano keys and the 
type falls down the channels and arranges itself, 
I can’t tell how. Then a lady exhibits a minia- 
ture printing press, with cases of type; and 
gives lessons to ladies in presswork, besides 
taking orders; and there is an electrograph 
machine for engraving the copper cylinders used 
in calico printing, by means of a diamond point 
and a voltaic battery —another of the inexplicable 
mysteries to me, full of indefinite danger; and 
there are a boot and rsameger r= | machine; and 
heaps of sewing machines which do everything 
in the way of needlework possible to needles 
and threads. They make dresses and button- 
holes, they stitch, be sew, embroider, put on 
flounces, and pucker frills; they do ali but cut 
out, and perhaps they will do that soon, without 
patterns. And, greatest boon of all, there is a 
stocking-darning machine! What do you say 
to that, patient little girl, you who have all the 
family stockings to darn every Saturday night 
—what do you say to a machine that just knits 
up the holes as quickly as you can thread the 
needles? But the household machines are be- 
coming numerous, and infinitely intelligent. Is 
then my engineering friend a true prophet, and 
is the time at hand when we shall have done 
with human labour of the mindless school, in 
favour of steam and iron for servants, and 
man’s wit for the directing power? There 
is a machine for sweeping carpets, which will 
give poor Betty an extra half hour of leisure; 
and there is a machine for kneading bread; 
there are dozens of machines for washing, i 
ing, and mangling, with no greater troub 
than the turning of a handle,—among them a 
“brush and dash” washing machine, with a 
considerable dash I should say; there are a 
printing press for marking house linen, cost 
twenty-five shillings, which is rather a lar, 
per-centage to pay for the saving of a little 
trouble; a “ gem” knife-cleaner; and a boot- 
cleaning machine, for two brushes at once, and 
without putting in the hand; a self-basting 
roasting apparatus ; and a machine that kneads 
dough, pots meat, grinds suet, chops and stones 
raisins, beats eggs, mixes biscuits and cakes and 
puddings—in short, does all that fork and 

stle and whisk are used to do in barbarous 
ouseholds. Surely a priceless pay te the 
epochs sacred to mince-pies and Christmas 
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puddings! The Americans, stirred by neces- 
sity, have done much in the way of domestic 
machinery, finding metal more tractable than 
human nature, and a machine a more useful 
creation than a help. But they have not come 
out strong this time, and show nothing for the 
saving of Betty’s hands or John’s heels in all 
their court of nakedness. They have a few 
agricultural machines, and a few  sewin 
machines, and some abominable petroleum oil, 
and a grand piano or two; but no new conceit 
or dainty device; in fact, they have gone behind 
even us, who are not nationally inventive. This 
is a pity; not now to be amended. 


IMPERISHABLE. 
Tu pure, the bright, the beautiful 
That stirred our hearts in youth, 
The impulse to a wordless prayer, 
The dreams of love and truth. 
The longings after something lost, 
The spirits’ yearning cry ; 
The strivings after better hopes, 
These things can never die. 


The timid hand stretched forth to aid 
A brother in his need, 

The kindly word in grief’s dark hour 
That proves the friend indeed. 

The plea for mercy softly breath’d 
When justice threatens nigh; 

The sorrow of a contrite heart, 
These things shall never die. 


The memory of a clasping hand, 
The pressure of a kiss, 
And all the trifles sweet and frail 
That make up love’s first bliss. 
If with a firm, unchanging faith, 
And holy trust and high, 
Those hands have clasp’d, those lips have met, 
These things shall never die. 


The cruel and the bitter word 
That wounded as it fell, 
The chilling want of sympathy 
We feel, but never tell. 
The hard repulse that chills the heart, 
Whose hopes were bounding high, 
In an unfading record kept, 
These things shall never die. 


Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work to do; 
Lose not a chance to waken love, 

Be firm and just and true, 
So shall a light that cannot fade 
Beam on thee from on high, 
And angel voices say to thee, 
These things shall never die. 


THE NORFOLK DELUGE. 








“He who despises small things,” says the 
Apocrypha, “shall fall by little and little ;” and 
the words are true with regard to all sorts of 
matters: as well the unimportant as those of 
greater moment. Those miserable persons, for 
stance, whose poverty compels them to have 
their stockings darned will tell you that the 
inevitable fracture in the heel may be made 
good with only a stitch or two when it first ap- 





pears, while a short neglect will render the 


- 


damage irreparable. The holes in our consti- 
tutions, again, which are as common as those 
in our stocki 
a loose screw in our health—these may quickly 
be set right by meeting the threatening evil 
vigorously ; but if the plague-spot be allowed 
to spread, be neglected, or dealt feebly with, the 
remedies at last applied come too late.. 

Small things! A sand-crack in a horse’s hoof, 
hardly visible to the eye, will not be long in 
rendering the animal wholly useless; a pin-hole 
in a gas-pipe may cause an explosion; a touch 
with a lancet in your arm may save you from 
death by small-pox. 

Not far from Cirencester, in Gloucestershire, 
there is a little trickling streamlet which you 
may hop over; it does but trickle on a few 
miles, and at London-bridge it floats a fleet of 
merchantmen, and at Greenwich a three-decker. 

Such were some few of the reflections which 
passed through my mind as I found myself 
standing on the bank of the river Ouse, with a 
great broken mass of brick, stone, and iron, split 
and rent to pieces, lying partly in and partly out 
of a raging muddy torrent and roaring waste of 
waters, Those waters had been sapping and 
mining away at that huge structure which I saw 
in ruins, for a prodigious length of time, and 


having, in a frantic msurrection, broken down | 


the restraints which kept them in, rushed now 
triumphantly over their defeated master. 

A few days before, the water, powerful as it 
was, had been kept back by a sluice which looked 


strong enough to hold in Niagara. Its massive || 
brick and stone and iron were considered im- | 


pregnable; it was thought a triumph of en- 
gineering, and it looked 
would stand against any siege. True, somebod 


noticed that by the side of one of the flood. | 
gates there was a little leak through which a few | 


drops of water were oozing—what was that? 
Not worth a moment’s thought. It was as well to 
stop it up though. So it was stopped up. Some 
birds of ill-omen ventured, perhaps, to say that 
they were not quite satisfied with the look of 
things even then. Bah! Don’t listen to the 
birds of ill-omen. Away with such croakers. 

There is no siege which man can lay, that can 
compare with nature’s attacks. The elements 
are patient, they are secret, they persist, they 
are in no hurry—a year or two more or less is of 
no consequence to them, only they never give 
up. They go on, an inch, an eighth of an inch, 
per month. And then in a moment the crash 
comes. The last nail, the last stick, the last 
grain of mortar, gives, and the enemy rushes in 
and lays the country waste. 

So it was in this case of the Norfolk Fens. 


How long and how patiently the waters had 


worked outside the gates of that enormous 
sluice which kept the mouth of the Whittelsea 
Mere Drain! At last the reward of their 
labours came, and the strong tidal river tore the 
controlling fortress to pieces and whirled along 
upon its way. 

The banks of the drain bore that tremendous 
strain for eight long days. Every one knew that 


—the first small indications of | 





like a fortress that | 
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| they mast break ; every one was surprised that 
they held out solong. Those banks were raised 
| to hold the drainage of a certain Fen country 
many miles away. They had easy work of it. 
| They were strong enough for so light a place 
| —a quiet sluggish ooze of water lying ver 
| low, with banks high above it, and higher st 
| above the surrounding flat country. The banks 
of that straight long drain had quite a sinecure 
of it. Suddenly this weight and torrent of 
| waters is bornein. It is as if a cutter were 
| loaded with the cargo of a barque. A boy hired 
| to open the door or carry physic-bottles, 1s to do 
the work of a coal-heaver. A basket-carriage is 
| used for a brewer’s-dray. How long can it go 
| on? When will the break-down take place, 
and where ? 
For eight days the tide swept backwards and 
forwards, as it ebbed and flowed, and still the 
|| banks held on. Some said “ they will go here,” 
| and some “ they will fall there.” The people 
|| interested in the matter, holding land on either 
side the drain, gathered together, with the la- 
| bourers who worked on the soil, and watched 
| the weaker places eagerly. And so at six 
| o'clock one Monday morning as many as two 
hundred of them were gathered together near 
| to one specially weak spot, _— for what 
they knew must come, when, at a distance of 
some three feet from the top of the bank, a 
|| thin spout of water, such as would issue from 
|| a pump, burst through a hole in the side of 
|| the earthen wall, and poured in a clear water- 
| spout straight out on to the surrounding land. 
It came through that hole like the water out 
| of a fireman’s hose, and some of the peasants 
| who saw it told me that it described an arch in 
its course, and only touched the ground some 
twenty yards from where it started. 

This was only the affair of an instant, and 
| the ice once broken thus, mass after mass of 
|| the bank gave way. Soon a breach of a hundred 
|| yards was made, and the waters ran in upon 
| the land. 
| The land here lies so low and is so extra- 
| ordinarily flat, that it seems wonderful that 
_ those waters are stopped at all. The country 
| intersected with drains, with pollard willows 

along its water-courses, with vegetation of a 
|| singular luxuriance, and its groups of cattle 
|| standing and lying about in the rich pastures, 

would remind one of Paul Potter, if it were 

not so much brighter and prettier than any- 
|| thing that monotonous old mechanic had in his 
heavy head, 
The case of the landowners here, and, indeed, 
;| Of all those persons whom the inundation has 
affected, is especially hard: the drain which has 
burst was not ¢heir drain. It was not con- 
structed to relieve their land, but, on the con- 
trary, the water-courses by which they are 
drained pass underneath the bed of this Middle 
Level Drain, which was brought through this 
part of the country against the wish of the 
proprietors of the soil. The Middle Level is 
some thirty miles away, in another part of the 
country; and the drain merely passes through 








the districts where the accident has happened 
on its way to the Ouse, into which, at certain 
states of the tide (for the Ouse is here a tidal 
river), it discharges its superfluous water. 

The commissioners, then, of the Middle Level 
Drain, who were responsible for its construction 
and for its maintenance in a perfect condition of 
security, were bound to be especially vigilant in 
caring for the safety of the land through which 
they eo this dangerous water-course. To 
relieve their own Middle Level District, they 
made an opening in the great embankment of 
the tidal river. That opening they guarded with 
a sluice, and upon the soundness of that sluice 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts of 
Marshland and Magdalen Fen depended for the 
security of their possessions. As it has turned 
out, the sluice was not sound; the Marshland 
and surrounding districts are flooded. 

It is always difficult to be impartial in makin 
ex post facto comments. If no disaster had fol- 
lowed, the little attention paid by the authorities 
to certain signs of weakness exhibited by the 
sluice, would have escaped without censure. We 
are all influenced by results, and the results in 
this case have been lamentable. 

Briefly, the case seems to stand thus : the pro- 
prietors of the land in the neighbourhood where 
this accident has happened, protested strongly, 
at the time when this drain was proposed, 
against its being brought through their pro- 

erty. Their protests were disregarded by the 
ene of Commons’ committee which sat in 


judgment on the project. This point strengthens 
the case of the injured inhabitants and pro- 
prietors of the land. Their protest put aside 
and permission granted for the works to proceed, 
the next question is, how those works were 


executed? In spite of certain weak points in 
the banks of the drain, which the commonest 
looker-on cannot fail to observe, there seems 
little doubt that these were strong enough for 
any pressure which there was a reasonable pro- 
bability of their having to sustain; for it must 
be remembered that they were never intended 
to bear an irruption of the tidal river. The 
main structure of the drain being thus dis- 
posed of, we come to the far more important 
question as to the soundness of the sluice itself 
—the gate which kept out the tide from rushin 
into the drain, and virtually (for no drain cull 
hold that great and powerful river) over the 
surrounding country. 

Upon this point, of course all sorts of contrary 
opinions prevail. Some will tell you that the 
arches of the sluice should have reposed upon an 
invert, while others will affirm that the nature of 
the river’s bed rendered this impossible, and that 
the foundation of piles, with a platform of four- 
inch planking, was the very best base on which 
the structure could be raised. You will hear 
again that the sluice was built too far out into 
the river, and so was needlessly exposed to the 
violence of the waters; that its position was ill 
chosen, as béing too near the old bed of the river, 
now no longer used; that for its very great 
width it was adequately thick and solid; that 
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the piles which formed its defence were placed 
in front and behind it only, and not used to flank 
it at the sides. On all these matters it is obvious 
that no person who has not devoted himself to 
the study of such subjects is competent to give 
an opinion ; but this much is certain, that if any 
possible measure, which could give additional 
strength to a structure placed in so critical a 
position were omitted, a great wrong was done. 

As bearing on the — question of the 
manner in which this sluice was built, I may 
mention that I myself saw some bricks taken 
out of one of the great fissures made in the 
masonry when it was blown up, and that some 
of those bricks had never been touched with 
mortar. 

The oa of the original structure of the 
sluice is, perhaps, even a more important sub- 
ject of inquiry than the degree of watchful- 
ness exercised over it after its completion, 
and the attention given to the symptoms of 
decay which appeared before the time of its 
fall. Yet this is important enough too. That 
many serious indications of the coming acci- 
dent were given there scems no doubt, and 
one cannot help thinking that if, at the moment 
when the sluice first seemed in danger, a strong 
dam had been commenced some little way up the 
drain, the work would have been sufficiently 
advanced by the time the sluice fell, to have 

revented much of the loss which has occurred. 
his seems to have been a case in which the 
diving apparatus might have been judiciously 
used, and it is difficul 
not be a diver always employed to go down at 
ar intervals and report upon the condition 
of those parts of an important structure like 
this sluice, which are necessarily always out of 
sight. One is also inclined to wonder that all 
should be trusted to a single barrier, and that 
there should not be asecond defence against the 
enemy, ready in the event of the first outworks 
being carried. The expense of a double structure 
would not be so great as that which this disasfer 
has occasioned ; and when once a great work has 
been pronounced important enough to be exe- 
cuted at all, there should be no undue economy 
in carrying it out. In such cases we should 
imitate the ancients, whose work stands well 
because of the astounding mass of material 
employed. I dare say that in the days when 
old Rochester-bridge was built (which it was 
found very difficult to pull down) contracts were 
unknown, and the architect himself saw to the 
security of every stone that was laid. Economy, 
not ms | but most wickedly false, is the order 
of the day, and so it comes to pass that rows of 
houses tumble down before they are finished, and 
collieries are sunk with single shafts, and bricks 
(out of sight) are laid in their places without the 
— ormality of giving them a coat of mortar. 

. A. undertakes a contract which so binds 
him down that he can hardly get a profit out of 
it if he does it uporpany. He takes no interest 
in it, but thinks of getting the money only; 
for is not Mrs. A. making the sovereigns spin 
in London? So he gets an estimate from 


- 


t to see why there should | rall 





Mr. B. as to what he will charge for doing the 
labour part of the undertaking, and then Mr. C, 


is left to look over the works, while Mr. A. him. 
self is off after yet another contract of some 
other kind: the fulness of his hands already—if 
— his work properly—being no obs 
be 


e to 
opening them to grasp at more contracts to 
executed after the manner of the first. And 
so we get abundant confirmations of the old 
adage that accidents will happen in the best 
regulated families ; for is not this great British 
family declared on ali sides to be in its perfec- 
tion of ent, a model and example to all 
others upon the earth’s surface ? 

Since this particular accident in our well. 
regulated family Aas happened, and since it is 
devoutly to be hoped that it may be very long 
before any such thing occurs again, it may prove 
not uninteresting to note down some few of the 
more remarkable features connected with it 
before the memory of the whole affair has alto- 
gether passed away. And first I would call the 
attention of those who are interested in such 
matters to the curious watery etymology which 
characterises these lands. From a friend well 
read in such lore I have received the accom- 
panying notes : 

“The variety of forms in which the word 
water turns up in the Marshlands, suggest some 
interesting reflections as to the history of the 
tribes which have peopled that district : 

1, The modern English form: water, waters, 
as Westwater, Plautwater, and the waters gene- 


di 2. The old Danish or Jutish form : wash, at 
least sc I imagine it to be. It is equivalent to 
the German wasser, and is used either as a sin- 
gular or plural noun. Observe, Sutton Wash, 
or Welney Washes. In the corporation records 
of Wisbech mention is made of the Washway, 
that is, the Waterway. 

“3. French: Eau, as in Popham’s Eau, St. 
John’s Eau, Bourn Eau, = a number of 
others. This is but the French spelling of the 


following : 

“4, ‘Ola Saxon Eu, which still survives in 
the English word ewer, a water-jug. The 
plural of Eu would be Bus, and we find this 
still surviving in the name of the Ouse, that is, 
the waters. Dugdale calls it the River Use. I 
am writing from memory, but I rather think 
that in ancient days the Ouse had two mouths, 
the one as at present at L the other at 
Wisbech, where the river Nene now flows. 
Wisbech means the water’s mouth. A variety 
of Eu is Wye, precisely the same word, and the 
name of a river in the West of England. The 
plural of Wye is Wyse, and four hundred years 
ago the name of Wisbech was spelt Wysebeche. 

“The bech in Wisbech is sometimes spelt 
Wisbeach. This suggests a false etymology. In 
point of fact it means mouth, and is to be iden- 
tified with the French douche, with the modern 
English beak, and with the old Saxon forms bec 
and beche.” 


The lands in this particular part of Norfolk 
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may well have watery names, being to so large 
an extent mere reclamations from the sea. Those 
reclamations have gone on through successive 
ages, and go on still. The sea recedes gradually 
from this part of Norfolk, and as it recedes the 
land becomes first of all covered with a growth 
of samphire. Vegetation succeeds to this; and 
when at length the roots of that vegetation have 
formed a kind of web or network over the soil, 
it becomes worth while to erect around the land 
so reclaimed, a sea-wall or dyke which shall pro- 
tect the land behind it from the higher tides. 
For, it must be remembered that the land even 
while this vegetation is forming is free from the 
influence of the low tides only, and that until the 
sea-wall is erected, the spring-tides dash over it 
and make cultivation of the soil impossible. 
Doubtless, the sea relinquishes its hold on the 
earth reluctantly, and every now and then will 
make some mad grasp at its lost property, as 
in the present case. 

It was a dull grey afternoon when I visited that 
extraordinary scene, and its peculiar riness 
mingled with something of grandeur were the 
more powerfully developed in consequence of that 
|| fact. It was difficult, looking over those miles of 
|| water (for at the time I visited it the sheet could 
| not have been less than six miles long by about 
| three wide), and to feel that underneath it were 
corn-fields and bright-looking meadows, and 
| gravel-roads, and little orchards, and gardens, 
| such as one saw on the other and dry side of the 
| drain. As I looked longer, there were not wanting 

lenty of indications of the real state of the case. 
I in one direction a row of telegraph-posts in a 

straight line showed that the railroad passed 

that way : a fact which was confirmed by the ap- 
|| pearance at intervals of the halves of some way- 
| side stations, the upper portions only showing. 
|| | Looking another way, I saw emerging from 
|| the water the parapet of the bridges erected 
| over the water-courses by which (mockery that 
| it seemed) the land was drained. The trees 
|| showed, too, here and there, and the upper 
stories of certain small farms and labourers’ 
houses, and the straw-yards and outbuildings 
near them; while farther off still, was an ale- 
house standing in water enough to have satisfied 
|| a Temperance League; beyond that again was 
| dimly discernible a church. 
|| _ There was only, as far as I could see, one 
| boat to be had, and that was en in some 
engineering operations connected with the safety 
of the bank of the drain, at the point opposite 
| to the breach. I waited until this boat was 
disengaged, and then made an offer to its pro- 
|| prietor to take me out to visit the houses I 
|| @mind to see, and, above all things, the church. 
|| My offer was accepted, and at about five o’clock 
| in the afternoon we pushed off for a cruise over 
|| the meadows. 
I looked round me again before starting, and 
| was struck by the difference between the two 
| sides of the narrow drain. Everything looked 
| 80 prosperous on the one side! The gardens, 
the or the barns, the comfortable mea- 
dows with the fat cattle grazing, all kinds of 





operations of husbandry going on, labourers 
singing at their work. And that other side— 
now all desolation—a few days ago had been 
Bay and prosperous too, and there also the shee 

d browsed and the cattle had chewed the cud, 
and the peasant had sung as he laboured hope- 
fully in the furrow. 

e made but slow progress through the 
waters. The tide was ebbing, and we had 
it against us, Sometimes as we passed along, 
the twigs of a submerged hedge would grate 
against the bottom of the boat; sometimes as 
we rowed across a little hillock, or a raised 
portion of one of the roads which divided the 
country, the boat would strike. Once we got 
aground, and once we had to get out, that our 
boat might be pushed over a dry bank which it 
was nece to cross. 

How dr the few scattered and deserted 
houses looked as we approached them! It 
is true that the inhabitants might, if they 
had chosen, have continued to occupy the upper 
floors, which were high and dry, but there 
would have been risk in it. When the wind 
rose, the waters of this great inland sea became 
rough, and doubtless such a specimen as the 
neighbours had lately seen of the power of the 
tide made them mistrustful of the strength of 
their submerged foundations, continuously ex- 
posed to the action of the water. Most of 
the windows were blocked up with closed shut- 
ters, and some of the doors were carefully pad- 
locked; for, disgraceful to relate, before the 

oods had all been removed from the houses, 
there had been wretches who took advantage of 
this miserable disaster to go out in boats in 
search of any plunder they could lay their hands 
upon. Here and there one would see some agri- 
cultural implement left upon the thatch of a 
shed or outhouse. Sometimes the handles of a 
wheelbarrow would appear sticking up out of 
the water; in one place the shafts of a cart that 
had been abandoned to its fate, rose up above 
the level of the flood. 

At last we came to a cottage that seemed to 
have been less carefully secured than the rest, 
and, having found a in the fence of the little 
orchard that surro d it, we rowed through 
the fence, the stakes of the hedge grating ever so 
little as we passed. The little apple-trees in the 
orchard were partly covered with blossom, and 
on some of the branches the fruit had even set. 
It was low water, as I have said, and we could 
see on the trees the brown mark left by the 
higher tides. All the portions of the foliage 
which had come in contact with the brackish 
water had turned brown. It gave one some idea 
of what the aspect of things would be when the 
land was drained after the flood was over. Pass- 
ing on the orchard, and by the mockery of 
a pump which reared its head above the waters, 
we drew quite near to the cottage door, and 
paused. It was open, and the action of the water 
was slowly waving it backwards and forwards as 
if it were swayed by a ghostly hand. A noise, 
too, of a sucking kind came from the interior of 
the building, made by the water as it sucked 
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and chopped against the walls of the little rooms 
within. Another stroke of the oars, and the 
prow of the boat was absolutely thrust in at 
the door of the cottage. 

The boat stuck in the doorway, and I looked 
around me. Never was a more desolate place 
seen. ‘The water was in occupation; it made 
the flooring of the rooms—for all the doors 
were open—and I could see glimpses of the 
different rooms on this lower story. A me- 
dicine bottle was left on the chimney-piece of 
the chief apartment, a yellow paper fly-catcher 
hung from the ceiling, and close to where I was 
— ed was a coloured print of the Great 

tern! Surely the spirit of Hogarth himself 
must have risen in the night and hung it there! 

After I had looked and listened long enough 
we pushed away from the cottage, and left it 
with the water still chopping up against the 
walls of its rooms, and the door still waving 
slowly backwards and forwards as the current 
chose to sway it. 

By the position of a little bridge, part of 
which showed above the water, and by other in- 
dications, I could make out where the road la 
by which the thirsty traveller used to approac 
the Wheatsheaf alehouse, which we next drew 
near. We struck as we were trying to get close 
up to it, and were constrained to be satisfied with- 
eut a nearer view; and indeed the Wheatsheaf 
was so shut up and barred that there would have 
been nothing gained by acloser approach. A 
more unconvivial and tee-total aspect than that 
presented by this deserted public, I never wit- 
nessed. The iron by which the sigaboard had 
swung, projected like a gibbet. ‘The bar-window 
was shut up with shutters, so was that of the 
parlour; the only sign of life about the place 
was ina sort of straw-yard at the back, which, 
having been either built of an extraordinary 
height, or, being so buoyant as to float bodily on 
the flood, was safe and dry ; here a solitary hen, 
was scratching and picking in the straw, as if with 
the desperate hope of finding a stranded worm: 

Leaving this feathered Crusoe to pursue her 
investigations, in which she was so occupied 
that she took no sort of notice of our approach, 
we started once more on our cruise : the church, 
which we could now see plainly, being the end 
of our journey. 

The building comprised a small school-house 
as well as a church, and I could not help think- 
ing as we drew near it, how glad the children 
must have been of the flood which gave them 
such a long holiday, and how they must have 
contemplated the engineers who were trying to 
shut out the waters, with intense disgust. Close 
to the school was a little drying-ground for linen, 
and the clothes-poles were still standing. So 
was the flag-staff, from which, in this primitive 
country, a flag floats when it is service-time. 
For, in that flat district, the flag can be seen 
much farther off than the sound of the bell 
could reach. I wish this excellent idea could 
be carried out in this metropolis. 

We rowed through the gate (it was a tight 
fit for our boat) of the enclosure in which the 
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church stood, and, as there was here some 
three or four feet of water, we managed to 
get close up to the building, so that we could 
see in at the windows. The water was not 
so high, though, as it had been a few days 
before, when one of the men in the boat with 
me had been to the church with other authorised 
persons to remove the communion-plate to some 
place of safety. The man who had unlocked the 
church door on that occasion had to plunge his 
hand deep under water to get at the keyhole, 
and, when the door was open, waded breast-high 
through the church to get to the spot where the 
late was kept. There was water enough now to 
oat the contents of the little chapel, and won- 
derful the interior of the building looked. The 
pulpit seemed to have been upset, to judge from 
the appearance of some large object which floated 
longwise in the water, and as to the benches, 
they were tumbled hither and thither in all con- | 
ceivable ways, but all afloat. And there, in a 
place by itself, but floating too, on a bench | 
which was piled up on the top of others, was 
a great white bundle, which the men in the boat 
told me was no other thing than the surplice. 

I could have lingered around these insulated | 
buildings for an hour, peering in at windows and 
looking out for all sorts of strange features con- | 
nected with this strange scene. But the even- 
ing was advancing, and it was necessary to set | 
out on the return voyage. The grey light was 
more subdued now, and the great lake and the 
objects which rose above its waters wore a look 
of mystery, which greatly added to their wild | 
beauty. One felt that soon all would be | 
shrouded in night, and the thought made one | 
shudder, and look with desire towards the firm | 
land on the other side of the Middle Level Cut. 

“Why, some people, now, would make a | 
history of this here,” said one of the men who | 
were with me in the boat. _ 

Upon this hint, I have spoken. 


A HOME AMONG THE TAMARACKS. 





Ir I were to say that there exists a kind of 
fence, in which no tool whatever, except an axe || 
and a beetle and wedges, is used from first to | 
last, from the standing timber till completion; 
in which there is no nail nor particle of iron- | 
work nor fastenings of any description; which | 
is very quickly and easily put up, and as readily | 
removed from one place and set up in another; | 
which is efficient against a small pig, and would | 
answer for a deer park; which can be opened at | 
any spot that may be most convenient for the | 
passage of a waggon or sleigh, and immediately | 
closed up again precisely the same as before ; 
which (as follows from all this) is not at all 
costly, and which neither throws any hurtful 
shadow nor harbours weeds or vermin—if I were 
to say all this I think I should not entirely 
escape hisincredulity. Nevertheless, all thisis | 
strictly true of the snake fence of Canada, when 
well constructed. It is a remarkable instance 
of ingenuity, and of adaptation of the means of 
the country to the end required. 
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The picture might be drawn differently. It is 
| a hideous fence; it is very often ill made and 
| allowed to fall into disorder and decay; to be- 
‘| come inefficient and slovenly beyond description. 
And to this it is peculiarly liable. 

When rail-stuffruns short, which from the reck- 
less destruction of timber in Canada it is already 
doing in many places, various substitutes are 
resorted to. One is found in Tamarack poles. 
We lately made a little expedition to obtain 
some. e were a party of four; three axes, 
| and the driver of the sleigh. We started as 
early as possible in the <a to make the 
utmost of the short daylight. We had to cross 
a bay about three miles wide on the ice, already 
covered with deep snow, against a blinding snow- 
storm driving full in our faces. There was no 
tracked road at this point, and, if we had lost 
sight of both shores, as we did as nearly as pos- 
sible, we might have beenin a predicament. It 
is well on such occasions to be provided with a 
compass; I had one formerly, but some con- 
siderate person relieved me from the responsibility 
of it. On gaining the opposite shore, we got 
under the lee of some high ground, and made 
better weather, as we had anticipated. We were 
not long in reaching our destination, a neat 
rough-cut farm-house with a verandah (a ve- 
randah is the touchstone of your thriving Ca- 


nadian farmer), standing back from the road the 
width of a small door-yard, as the Canadian’s 
call it, with some little attempt at ornamental 
cultivation, as I knew, though now covered with 


snow, and enclosed within a neat.white fence 
and gate. In this sort of thing there is a marked 
improvement of late. 

e found Mr. Hindmarsh, the proprietor, 
astir and busy about the every morning’s earliest 
occupation of foddering his cattle. He was at 
that moment giving pea-straw to his sheep with 
a lar; deapquemael wooden fork. Canadian 
farm-buildings are almost invariably good; en- 
closing a yard on three sides, affording complete 
shelter, and open to the south only. Here the 
whole live stock of the farm take refuge, and 
herd together during the severe winter ; being, 
| except the working horses, seldom housed, and 
“ss very well with ordinary care. 

. Hindmarsh is avery good example of his 
| class. It would be difficult to imagine a man 
ina more independent position. He is entirely 
his own master ;_ he has no landlord, squire, nor 
rector to exact from him any deference or al- 
legiance ; his farm is his own, and he cultivates 
it with the labour of his own hands and of those 
of his sons ; he has been accustomed and innured 
to this system from his boyhood, and he finds in 
it no hardship nor degradation. 

) After the usual preliminary greetings, I ven- 

tured to ask if Mrs. Hindmarsh were well. 
“Well, no, sir, she ain’t. One day last week, 
, I disremember now which it was, we took tea with 
some friends, to Bolton. When we came hum 
in the evening it stormed considerable, and my 
wife she sot in her wet clothes, and got kind o’ 
chilled. But I guess she’s better.” 

“T am glad to hear that.” 





Our business was soon arranged. We are 
to be at liberty to go into the swamp and cut 
as many tamarack poles as we please at the 
rate of twelve and a half dollars per thousand. 
Small ones and tops, only fit for stakes, to be 
thrown into the bargain, together with as much 
dry wood for fuel (and incomparable for the pur- 

ose) as we think it worth while totake. Mr. 

indmarsh then asks us to come in to dinner at 
twelve o’clock, and offers to show us the way to 
the ae 

Under his guidance we pass through four or 
five fields, laying down the snake fences where- 
ever there is least drift, and making our own track 
through the snow. Descending a short “ pitch,” 
we are in the swamp, and Mr. Hindmarsh, point- 
ing out to us a narrow track cut straight through 
it as far as the eye can reach, tells us to follow 
it as faras we like, and cut where we please, and 
returns to get his breakfast. 

It was the first time I had been in a tamarack 
swamp, and its novelty interested me. Its 
dead ie of two feet of muck over clay, as 
Mr. Hindmarsh described it, was now frozen 
hard, and covered with snow. There was no 
underbrush, nor any trees of any description 
whatever except the tamarack, which grew as 
thick as they could stand, straight as an arrow, 
and averaging about forty feet in height. There 
is a solemnity about a scene of this kind ; the 
solitude and silence are unbroken; the wea- 
ther, gusty outside, is here calm and still as 
death. 

It is no time, however, for sentiment or 
meditation, and we set to work. The tamarack 
belongs to the conifer, but is deciduous, and is 
so like the larch in other respects that they 
would generally be held to be one and the same, 
though I do not think they are. It is soft and 
easy to chop, but excessively heavy to handle 
when green ; sinking in water like lead. To lift 
the twelve-foot poles on to the sleigh, up to the 
knees in snow, and encumbered with the brush 
stripped from the tops, was most laborious 
work ; and starting the load through such a 
depth of snow put the horses’ pluck and mettle 
to the test. hile three of us chopped, the 
fourth drew the poles out of the swamp and 
deposited them in a convenient spot for fetching 
away after work, 

At twelve o’clock we go to Mr. Hindmarsh’s 
house to dinner. We entered from a room which 
was formerly the kitchen, but which has been 
converted into a dining-room. The Canadian 
farmer used to be contented to dine in his 
kitchen. His house contained, besides thesleepin 
chambers, another apartment, which was calle 
the room. This was a bare place, with whitewashed 
walls, painted floor, a few chairs and tables stuck 
up against the walls, and probably a bed in one 
corner. Such as it was this was his reception- 
room: but this is all altered now. The master 
of the ceremonies is abroad. Through a half- 
opened door we had a glimpse of Mr. Hind- 
marsh’s drawing-room. fi is not a bad travesty 
of an European drawing-room. It is carpeted, cur- 
tained, and supposed to be altogether ornamental, 
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but there is very little in it that is either useful 
or comfortable. There are a few books, &c., as- 


siduously arranged on a “centre-table,” and 
some trumpery knick-knacks scattered about. 
There is the inevitable and abominable rocking- 
chair, which only looks worse when it has a 
woman in it swaying herself to and fro. I am told 
that these exotics have been acclimatised at 
1 gage I trust they may not make their way 
inlan 


There is not only the door leading into the 
drawing-room, but there are other doors more 
than 1 can count. Several of these belong 
to sleeping rooms, which are about six feet 
square, which have no other access, and which, 
if they have any other means of ventilation, do 
not get it. A great stove is kept burning, per- 
haps with fiery tamarack, night and day, and the 
oxygen is dried up, to the heart’s content of a 
Canadian housewife. This is a pernicious prac- 
tice, from which you cannot dissuade them. To 
my remonstrances Mrs. Hindmarsh’s reply is, 
“T like to sleep warm.” 

The dining-room is evidently intended for use 
and not to be looked at like the drawing-room : 
it is comfortable, and has a table of hospitable 
size. Our dinner is good, though not exactly 
* according to Cocker.” In the first place, the 
principal dish is a tea-tray with all its appurte- 
nances. A “dish” of tea is the standing dish 
at every Canadian meal ; it is an insidious custom 
and grows upon one. In place ofa glass of sherry 
or a tumbler of beer, which are not forthcoming, 
I never decline it. Next in rank and in frequency 
comes a beefsteak, about the colour of whity- 
brown paper. On this occasion it is better than 
it looks. Then are acold ham, mashed potatoes, 
sour-krout, and pickles. When you have dis- 
cussed what you please of them (and every- 
thing is pressed upon you), cheese and butter 
are Sanded round. Then, as a bonne bouche, 
succeeds a plate of rich mince-pie, flanked round 
the edges with some very luscious-looking 
preserves. The greater part of this remains un- 
tasted, but this is rather a point of good man- 
ners, and you must never, by any want of self- 
command, permit yourself to take the last piece 
remaining on a dish. I have declined a piece 
of bread, under those circumstances, and the 
plate has been immediately offered to me again 
- enished. I have omitted stewed apples, 
which I was expected to eat with the beef- 
steak. 

There is one point, in which I am a hopeless 
delinquent. I cannot pour down the tea boiling 
hot, and I put the lady of the house into a fidget, 
=e for my cup. I have continually to 
apo. 


ogise. 
In the mean time the horses were not for- 
gotten. They were driven, sleigh and all, into 
the “driving house,” where was a rack filled 
with hay for their benefit. This is a most con- 
venient adjunct to a Canadian establishment ; in 
all weathers, horses and vehicie are at once under 
cover. Having dined, we went to work again 
in the swamp. 
We pursued our work till dusk ; made a satis- 





factory beginning, and got safe back again across 
the ice before night set in. , 
No need of rocking-chairs after that. 


MY DUNGEONS. 
MY SECOND DUNGEONS. 

Tue Bagnio at Procida was shut, and we 
were obliged to remain in the boat. Early 
next morning, however, we were conveyed to 
prison, where we were searched and given over 
in charge to a captain, who again had us 
chained in couples. But, as my companion was 
seized with ophthalmia almost immediately after- 
wards, he was taken to hospital, and I re- 
mained alone. Here the way to my dungeon 
was down three flights of stone steps,* which 
became, as I descended, more and more dark, 
more and more damp and slimy. At the foot 
of these stairs was a heavy iron gate, leadin 
to a smaller one: the entrance to my tomb o: 
expiation. It was large and high, but the 
walls were slimy, and exhaled, as in the last 
prisog, a pestilential odour. If a hand were 
placed in contact with them, a green revolting 
substance stuck to it. Drops of green water 
dropped from the ceiling, which was at the 
same time concealed by volumes of thick 
smoke. The floor was damp, and covered with 
a filthy glutinous scum. The prisor being 
situated about sixty feet beneath the surface of 
the earth, the two small windows, with a double 
row of iron grating before them, looked out on a 
sort of trench between walls, so that only a dim 
light could ever reach the prisoner; sunshine, 
never. A letter could not be read even at noon- 
day, close to the window. By candlelight, slugs 
were to be seen crawling everywhere, leaving 
after them a viscous track. There was a wooden 
bench to serve as a bed, but no straw or 
mattress. Yet there were thirty prisoners here 
whose existence was made known to me by their 
voices only, for I could not at first distinguish 
them in the dim light. The damp penetrated 
into the very marrow of my bones, from the 
sole of my foot to the crown of my head, 
chilling me with the iciness of death. One 
hour’s stay in the horrid atmosphere sufficed to 
make the clothes wet through, and in twenty 
hours the face of the prisoner became swollen, 
and his complexion transparent, with a violet 
ring roundthe eyes. The air was thick, causing 
a painful oppression when inhaled. It was 
indeed a tomb; a tomb reserved for newly 
arrived political offenders, where they could 
obtain escape only on payment of a bribe. 
For three dollars to the captain, and thirty car- 
lini to two ruffianly turnkeys with poniards in 
their trousers, I was removed to another place 
a little better. This change was a great blessing 
to me, especially as I was now among political 
prisoners, with whom I could exchange a few 
words, or from whom I could perhaps hear 
hopeful news. 

The dungeon in which I was now placed 
had the appearance of a long narrow corridor, 


* The number of steps from the corridor to the 
room was 117, 
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black and dark, with a ceiling so low as to 
be easily touched with the hand. The prisoners 
were about sixty in number, the greater part of 
them being, like myself, confined for political 
offences. Six cesspools were placed along the 
assage, about three yards apart. There were 
hree windows, but the rays of the sun could only 
be seen at noon, and then only for one hour, 
upon the frame of one window which was op- 
posite the door. After having been assigned 
a place in the darkest corner of the room, I 
went in search of some friends whom I sus- 
pected to be here. In order to reach the 
upper floor, which was on a level with the 
surface of the island, I had to ascend about 
fifty steps. Scarcely had I ascended the last 
when I was arrested by the rattling of chains, 
the noise of irons grating, or doors clashing, 
screams, and the rushing about of prisoners. 
I remained fixed to the spot, when a man, 
after taking a few tottering steps forward, 
supported himself with his mght hand against 
the wall, while he endeavoured with his left 
to stanch the blood which flowed from at 
least sixteen or seventeen wounds in different 
parts of his body; in a moment or two he 
sank dead in a pool of his own blood upon 
the floor. The prisoners who had not taken 
any part in this riot, stood, white and motion- 
less, leaning against the wall, with their widely 
opened eyes fixed on the murdered man, and 
on the stream of blood which ran along the 
corridor; while about twenty-four ruffians 
stood by the corpse with long poniards in 
their hands, sneering contemptuously at the 
butchered wretch. half an hour the prison 
door was opened, the body was removed to the 
hospital, and the murderer received fifty lashes, 
under the infliction of which he was uttering 
the most fearful cries, and after which he was 
removed to a cell, to await a court-martial. The 
final penalty for such a murder was, however, so 
ight, that I myself know of wretches who have 
olfered to assassinate a fellow-prisoner for the 
teward of two pounds weight of maccaroni. 
When night approached, the captain and 
turnkeys went through the routine I had 
witnessed at Nisida. The political prisoners 
shut up with me here were almost all Nea- 
politan lazzaroni, who had no education, and 
who spoke loudly and sternly to every one. 
The noise among us was increased by a smith 
who, when the prison gate was shut and he felt 
sure that no superior officer was likely to watch 
him, drew a hammer out of a hiding-place, and 
kindling a large fire of charcoal, proceeded to 
make poniards out of some files, which he kept 
concealed. The floor, being a flagged one, was 
a sufficiently convenient anvil. A part of the 
painful sensation caused by this constant ham- 
mering of steel was the exhalation from the char- 
coal. This was sometimes so powerful as to make 
us feel as though we had running knots round 
our necks, and caused us to fly to the windows. 
When I was at Nisida, the ring on my leg was 
80 loose that, by a small effort, I could easil 





cult to replace it, I had never tried to free my 
limb from its manacle. But at Procida I availed 
myself of the opportunity which chance afforded 
me, and, slipping off the ring, found my foot free. 
I could not sleep for joy when I thought that I 
should now manage to rest without my fetters 
every night. But mytriumph was short. Early 
in the morning, the drawbridge was lowered, but 
the Bagnio was not opened until later, when the 
captain and four secondini came straight to our 
room to search for poniards and inspect the 
chains. My chains were unfortunately still off. 
Being told the object of the captain’s visit, I 
endeavoured in vain to replace the ring on m 
ankle. I was caught. The penalty for suc 
an offence was fifty lashes. The captain coldly 
ordered me to betaken to the governor for punish- 
ment. The governor, when the captain spoke of 
the ring being slipped off without any attempt at 
tampering with the fetter itself, merely remarked 
that it was not I but the captain who deserved 
punishment, and dismissed me. The captain de- 
termined to incur no more blame of the same 
kind, placed a new ring on my ankle, which was 
so tight as scarcely to leave room for my sock be- 
tween the iron and the flesh. In a few hours 
my leg became frightfully swollen and purple. 
Pain and indignation actually forced tears from 
my eyes. The companion whom I now had, was 
very kind; he could not bear to see me in 
such torture, and advised me to complain with- 
out delay to the governor. When I found I 
could not lay the sole of my fettered foot on 
the ground, I resolved to be guided by him, 
and found the governor merciful. He ordered the 
ring to be changed at once, and I fet another, 
larger than that which I had had at Nisida. The 
captain bit his lips when I told him this, and from 
that hour he watched for, and never let slip, an 
opportunity of doing me an injury. 

As I have said, the governor was a kind- 
hearted man. Although he was watched and 
could not do as he would, he passed over in 
silence many things that were im open contra- 
vention of the prison rules, and we consequent! 
enjoyed some privileges which were calculate 
to render our moral position less oppressive than 
it hitherto had been. But among the political 

risoners were some who were Bourbonists in 

eart and soul, and who had been thrown into 
prison either through mistake or through private 
enmity. These men, in order to give proofs of 
their loyalty, began to watch the others, and report 
to the officials at Naples. The consequence of 
these reports was, that a commissary of police 
was sent to search us in the prison, and seize 
everything we had. We had been scarcely three 
months in our present abode when this commis- 
sary (Signor Campagna) entered the Bagnio, at- 
tended by policemen, gendarmes, masons, 
soldiers, turnkey, the comiti, and the governor, 
who, poor man, looked very much as if he 
wide: to warn us of our coming misfortune. 
We were in bed when they arrived, and they 
called for us to get up and go out, leaving 
the keys of our 5 olin. that they might be 


slip my foot through it; but, as it was diffi-; searched. After some hours our visitors with- 
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drew, taking with them not only our pens, ink, 


paper, and books, but also some of our other pro- | p 


perty. Not one of us had escaped being robbed 
of something. The fact of afew half sheets of 
newspaper being found, was sufficient to compro- 
mise the governor, who was at once recalled to 
Naples, and subsequently removed to another 
Bagnio, leaving us very grieved at the loss of so 
humane a keeper. 

The highest story of the ane was called the 
Reclusione, was pretty well lighted, and com- 
manded a maces A view of the island. This story 
was inhabited by the common prisoners, but as it 
occasionally happened that one was removed 
to another prison, the vacancy was sold by the 
chamber-keepers to the highest bidder. Thus, the 
greater part of the political prisoners, who had 
the means, were, from time to time, enabled to 
change their tomb-like cells for a more com- 
fortable dwelling place But the inconveniences 
of the Reclusione—sixteen rooms crowded with 
six hundred ruffians—were not trifling. This 
place, formerly inhabited by ladies and cavaliers, 
was now all black and sooty. During the week, 
the smoke was just bearable, but on Sunday, for 
at least six hours, clouds of smoke rose up from 
every corner; for, on this day the prisoners 
kindled fires in order to perform their cookery. 
Sometimes the wind was favourable to clear the 
rooms. At other times it only served to increase 
the horrors of them, and a shower of soot fell 
from the walls and ceiling, until the prisoners 
resembled sweeps. There was a plague of flies, 
too, and the usual swarm of other vermin. 
sty. some hours of the day, the prisoners 
were obliged to keep their faces veiled, to escape 
the detestable insects, which seemed to increase 
the more they were removed by the straw fan 
which we all used to keep them off. Our best 
friends in the place were the spiders, which en- 
trapped the vermin in their webs occasionally. 
However, there was no comparison to be made 
as to comfort, between the Reclusione and the 
Cameroncino, where I dwelt. I had now become 
much swollen, and as cadaverous as a corpse. 
I could scarcely see or hear, and I tried every 
means in my power to get a place in the Reclu- 
sione. A chamber-keeper of whom I had some 
slight knowledge, but who had more respect for 
my purse than my person, undertook to procure 
a little room for me there, which he Ey Hd 
did. I paid about eighteen shillings for it, be- 
sides a fine of three shillings to the society of 
the chamber-keepers. 

In this new cell, our jailer shut his eyes on 
the money serit us by our families, and we were 
enabled to bribe the officers in charge of us. ‘hus 
each contrived to get some favour ; some sought 
lighter chains, others looser rings, others rings 
which slipped off at pleasure, and soon. These 
dearly bought indulgences lasted only as long as 
the money lasted. When the captain and turn- 
keys wanted to extort more from us they pre- 
tended that a superior was coming to the Bagnio, 
and, on pretence of prepari for him, took back 
all the privileges they had sold. Then, after a few 
days, they again offered us the same articles, on 





condition that we re-bought them at their former 
rice. It was a system which wore us to death, 
and obliged us at length to come to the resolu- 


tion of suffering everything rather than be sa 


(Conducted by 


/ 


robbed. But the very favours denied us were | 
freely granted to the chamber-keeper. When | 


searches were made, as they frequently were, for 
—- they were never found in any place 

elonging to a chamber-keeper, he being always 
penn 


forehand, that he might have time to | 


conceal them. If he had no place of conceal- | 
ment for them, the turnkeys themselves con- | 


trived to hide them during the search, and 
then returned them. Our lives were in con- 
tinual danger, and to be preserved only by 
extreme 
money. 
soner was about to bring any accusation against 
a chamber-keeper was sufficient to cause a sen- 


rudence and constant sacrifice of | 
he least suspicion that a political pri- | 


tence of death to be passed upon him by this | 


infamous society of blood-stained men. It was 
no wonder that terror penetrated all our hearts 
when the minister of public works himself in- 
creased the number of these wretches after we 


had recourse to him to remove them from our | 


rison. It seemed to us that the government 
ad planned our destruction by means of the 


chamber-keepers, without bringing odium on | 


itself. We 
to form a party in our favour, even amo: 


came very watchful, and anxious | 
these | 


men themselves: a plan in which we ultimately | 


succeeded. For five long 
under the control of that infernal society. 


ears, we remained | 


It is said that habit is all powerful, and the 
remark is true; but the habit in which we were | 
of witnessing scenes of horror and crime, instead | 
of decreasing our apprehension, mcreased it. | 


Noise, riots, stabbings and assassinations, were 
events of daily occurrence, yet we could not 

ow accustomed to them. 
orrified at the news of a man’s being killed, 


We were often | 


but still more so when we heard of the manner | 
in which he was killed. I will not speak of | 


the many hundreds of times that poniards were 
flashed 
treacherously murdered in their sleep; but I 


efore my eyes, nor of the prisoners | 


cannot pass over one particular deed of wanton | 


barbarity. 

It took place a few months after I went to 
live in the Reclusione. One evening, when I, 
with others, had sunk into a troubled sleep, we 
were aroused by a voice like the bellowing of a 
bull, which echoed through our dark gloomy 
rooms, striking terror into our hearts. 
tened, but the voice grew more and more faint 
until it died away. The alarm was given, the 
drawbridge was lowered, the prison was opened, 
and a scene of confusion and uproar ensned. 
A room near mine was entered, and a corpse 
removed from it. The unhappy victim had 
been bound hand and foot, like a sheep, placed 
upon a bench, and slaughtered. It was a murder 
executed by the orders of the chamber-keepers. 
Morning came; but, though all the political pri- 
soners and many of the common criminals looked 
at each other in dismay, none dared to speak, 
for it was well known that the crime had been 
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lanned by the members of the secret society. 

is murder was the commencement of the worst 
and most gloomy part of ourimprisonment. A 
superior official came from Naples to inquire into 
all the circumstances, and, as his coming was 
unexpected, the political prisoners had not time 
to make any preparations to receive him, or to 
conceal what papers they possessed of a compro- 
mising character. Suddenly, the prison was 
entered by forty soldiers, who were placed as 
sentinels at our doors, in orderto prevent us from 
moving from oneplace toanother, or from conceal- 
ing anything. The most rigorous search was then 
made, principally directed towards the political 
prisoners. Everything Pye pe. to us was 
tossed about and destroyed, and our chains were 
rigorously examined. After this day, the first 
political prisoner found with his chain altered 
was flogged, which gave the rest to under- 
stand what was in reserve for them. a 
thing brought into the Bagnio was strictly 
searched, and it was not the fault of the gover- 
nor if he did not succeed in carrying out his 
intention of depriving us of all indulgence and 
comfort. But the turnkeys, unable to live on 
the small pay allowed them by the government, 
did not hesitate to oblige us in a trifling way for 


money; it would also seem that they were in- 
clined to favour us through a feeling of dislike 
to their superior, who had charged them with con- 
niving with the political prisoners, in order that 
he might divert blame from himself. At length, 
through a bribe paid in Naples, aided by a very 


strong manifestation made against him by the 
common criminals, we obtained a change of 
| governor, and came under the command of a 
certain De Francesco, who could scarcely sign 
his name, and who, besides being ignorant, 
was also rather silly and full of low vice, 
which he was unable to satisfy out of the small 
amount of pay allowed him by the govern- 
ment. We bid not know by what special ser- 
vices he had earned the favour of Ferdinand, 
but it is certain that he had been sent to the 
me ry to wring as much money as he possibly 
could from the unfortunate political prisoners. 
This new governor gave us very plainly to un- 
derstand that he loved our money dearly. But 
though he would fain have appropriated it all to 
himself, he found that impossible. In spite of 
all other restrictions money was always allowed 
to enter the Bagnio, as it served to maintain the 
insatiable leeches who surrounded us. We had 
to pay the chamber-keepers that they might not 
butcher us, the comiti that they might not perse- 
cute us too much, and, finally, to give the largest 
share to the governor, for permitting the means 
of paying these bribes to reach our hands, 
Signor de Francesco had already begun to take 
a liking to some of the best of our small effects, 
and when we refused him, on his asking for 
them, he became much incensed, and watched 
the proceedings of the inferior officers closely : 
menacing them with severe punishment if they 
did us the smallest favour. These threats h 
at first some effect, but things soon cooled 
down, for the turnkeys and comiti came to an 





understanding with each other, and threatened 
in their turn to denounce the commander 
to a superior official at Naples. The dispute’ 
ended in a compact by which the commander 
and inferior officers agreed that every wolf had 
the right of killing whatever sheep came in his 
way. From that moment a shameless tax was 
levied on our purses ; we had not only to give up 
the trifling sums we had kept from the mone 
sent us by our families, but had also to submit 
to be robbed of our best linen. As the spolia- 
tion extended to the common prisoners also, a 
frightful state of insubordination resulted. 

In spite of our strong resolve to live out our 
misfortunes, if we could, now and then one 
who sank under them was removed from among 
us to the hospital, never to return. At length we 
resolved on once more straining every effort to 
have our governor changed. One of our com- 
panions who had powerful friends in Naples, 
through them, ad through the sacrifice of 
another large sum of money, succeeded in this, 
and we eagerly looked forward to the hour in 
which our new ruler was to take command. 
There had been among us at Procida favourites 
of fortune, those who got a letter from home, 
had a small foot, or got a polished chain. The 
arrival of Acuti at the prison, however, brought 
with it a terrible change. Were we all to be 
destroyed by disease, the natural consequences 
of damp, darkness, want of exercise, and general 
bad treatment, or by the bastinado, which usually 
resulted in consumption? Although this kind 
of punishment had been always designed by 
Ferdinand as a part of his revenge on us, it had 
hitherto been generally bought off. When, 
however, Ferdinand read Mr. Gladstone’s letters 
on his prisons, and heard of the indignation which 
those letters excited, he sent to the different 
Bagnios men, to whom he could entrust the strict 
fulfilment of his order, which was, to seal the 
prisons up in silence of the grave. Of the result 
of this new state of things I do not speak now. 
I only mention, by the way, that at least one- 
half of my fellow-prisoners died in the hospital, 
chained to their beds, without the consolation 
of hearing one kind word addressed to them, or 
having one compassionate hand to wipe from 
their Pow the cold damp of the death agony. 
In the hospital extreme measures were resorted 
to by the priests to induce the — prisoners 
to confess offences. Instead of speaking of God 
to the poor dying men, they spoke of the 
clemency and goodness of Ferdinand, and woe to 
the unhappy prisoners who displayed their disgust 
at these panegyrics upon Santa Bomba! Some- 
times one was induced to confess, but at other 
times harsh means were used tu force them to 
do so. To explain myself I will relate what 
occurred at the death-bed of a certain Vincenzo 
Sciarrone. This man had several times refused 
to make his confession, now under one pretext, 
now under another ; but as he approached death 
the eagerness of the priest became so annoying 
to him, that he said: “I only confess to God in 
heaven. You will glean no information from 
me, spies as you all are of a monster of iniquity.” 
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These words, although spoken in a low tone, 
were overheard by the priest, who stood for a 
moment as if paralysed, but recovering imme- 
diately he cast an indignant glance upon the dying 
man, and said, “Confession is not an act of 
espionage. You labour under delusions now. 
Your mind is not as it should be. I shall leave 
you for a short time until you recover from your 
present madness.” He then withdrew, but a mo- 
ment afterwards the turnkey entered the room, 
and, approaching Sciarrone, told him he had sean- 
dalised all in the hospital, and he was conse- 
quently to be gagged, manacles being also placed 
on his wrists — a double chain on his feet; to 
this information he added that he should go now, 
but only to return in a few minutes. The man, 
indifferent to all these threats, as he was not 
yet gagged, told aloud all that had been said to 

im. ‘The patients then began to remark on 
the fact that great trouble was taken to obtain 
the confession of a political prisioner, but little 
or none to get that of a common criminal. The 
chaplain, informed of what was passing, again 
entered the room, and, approaching Sciarrone, 
said, “If you die without the pale of the Holy 
Roman Catholic Church, you cannot receive 
Christian burial. Your body must be food for 
fishes.” A friend of the dying man now asked 
the chaplain to retire for a moment that he might 
reason a little with his friend. The priest having 
withdrawn, after a long argument Vincenzo was 
prevailed on to make a confession, or rather 
to pretend to make one to save his family the 
suffering it would cause them to know that his 
soul had been cast out of the Church and his 
body after his death thrown into the sea. 

Our new governor was an old and very ugly- 
looking man, thickly marked by small-pox, with 
a coarse voice, and a fierce stern aspect. Being 
bald, he wore a rudely made old wig, which added 
to the unsightliness of his appearance. He 
| attended mass every morning, remaining on his 

knees the entire time, having in his hand a long 
rosary, his lips constantly ——_ as the beads 
slipped through his fingers. He also went to 
confession and received communion very regu- 
larly. On his arrival at the prison he proclaimed 
his orders from the king personally that we 
should wear the chain constantly by day and 
night, and that we were to be punished by the 
bastinado if we tampered with the chain itself. 
After this he entered the rooms attended by 
soldiers in order to éxamine our chains, but he 
was not satisfied with the close examination of 
the turnkeys until he himself looked with his 
hawk’s eyes over and over again upon our irons. 
All the chains which were polished or had wide 
rings were exchanged for rusty fetters and narrow 
rings. Woe, then, to him who had the mis- 
fortune to get a very close ring fitting tightly 
on his ankle, as there was now no way to have 
it exchanged for a looserone. The examination 
of the chains being finished, he ordered our 
persons to be strictly and regularly searched. 
Thinking that the inferior aoon might be 
bribed, he asked and received permission from 
Naples that some gendarmes should be sent to 





the Bagnio for the purpose of watching the 
prisoners as well as the turnkeys themselves, 
As he had been informed that we occasionally 
received intelligence, letters, or newspapers from 
without, he insisted on having everything that 
passed out or in at the prison searched rigorously, 
Every visitor went through the same ordeal, 
being obliged even to take off his boots or 
shoes. In spite of all this rigour we still found 
means to hear from our friends, as those officers 
who did not enjoy the confidence of Acuti did 
everything in their power to deceive him. But 
everything done on one day, no matter how 
privately, was sure to be known the next, through 
treachery of some false liberals who hoped to 
escape from prison as the reward of their base- 
ness. 

As Acuti, notwithstanding all his caution, 
was still persuaded that the turnkeys took 
bribes from us, in spite of his threats, he ordered 
that no money should reach our hands. This 
was a mortal blow, as it was money alone 
which enabled us to obtain some little comfort, 
moral and physical. We got two sheets of paper 
once a month, stamped with the prison seal, and 
had all to write, if we wished to communicate 
with our friends, on the same day. ‘These 
letters were so long under official examination 
that they usually were not delivered within a 
month. Sometimes the lining of our clothes was 
removed. Water was measured to us, so that we 
had searcely enough to quench our thirst, and 
could not wash our faces. No day passed on 
which a political prisoner was not either beaten 
or sent to Naples to undergo a new trial. A 
word, a smile, a look, was sufficient to draw 
down on us Acuti’s vengeance. But there is 
no suffering without some little comfort. Acuti 
had two daughters, who were to us angels of 
pity. They did all in their power to baffle their 
ather’s plans against us. If he intended to 


surprise us, they took care to let us know. If 

he had taken a particular dislike to any one of 

us, one of those gentle = warned him to be 
i 


upon his guard. These little favours were most 
soothing, for they showed that our miseries were 
felt at least by some beings upon earth. Under 
the rigour of this reign of terror we all became 
afflicted with palpitation of the heart. The very 
appearance of Acuti seemed to check the heart’s 
action. Our tyrant knew this, and was happy. 
Ferdinand also receiving information of it, en- 
couraged his vile instrument to persevere in 
cruelty, and to give him a clear mark of his ap- 
probation, changed the commander of the town of 
Procida, who was not a very cruel man, for 
another of Acuti’s stamp. 

The common criminals shared all our indigna- 
tion. Meanwhile the chamber-keepers, who could 
not, in consequence of Acuti’s prohibiting the 
entrance of money into the prison, obtain any- 
thing from us, stirred up the minds of all against 
him; tlie comiti and turnkeys themselves, who 
were abused as much as we were, longed for his 
removal. The gendarmes were sick of torturing 
us, at the caprice of a wicked fool, and the in- 
habitants of Procida itself were moved at the 
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amount of suffering we were compelled to un- 
dergo. Chance brought us relief in an odd way. 
Some chamber-keepers, who had been shut up 
and separated from their brethren, one day called 
Acuti to speak to him on their business, urging 
and entreating him to permit them to mingle 
again with the prisoners. Acuti not only refused 
to comply with their wishes, but abused them 
fiercely. The chamber-keepers, getting angry in 
their turn, suddenly began to answer him in his 
own style, calling him “ Ugly old dog,” “ Fox, 
without tail or hair!” “ Mad dog! mad dog! 
mad dog!” He, growing pale as death, left the 
place quickly, like a beaten hound. This evidence 
of our bully’s cowardice did not escape the cham- 
ber-keepers, so that afterwards, whenever they 
heard his voice, they began whistling, as if they 
called a dog, and when he made his appearance 
the cry was at once raised, “‘ The dog! the dog! 
out with the dog!” Acuti ceased to enter their 
rooms. We had thus found where to strike, 
and it would have been very foolish of us not to 
et up as we did a universal “Bow wow! 
= wow! bow wow! wow! wow!” whenever 
he came near our part of the Bagnio. From that 
time many of us took off our chains, and though 
Acuti knew this he affected ignorance, and it 
seemed even that he offered us opportunities of 
freeing ourselves of the manacles. But one day, 
when almost all the prisoners, political and 
common, were assembled in the yard and cor- 
ridor, our tyrant, accompanied by soldiers and 
gendarmes, entered the Bagnio, and, closing the 
doors, ordered the prisoners to remain where 
they were. We had now to pay for our barking. 
The strictest examination of the chains having 
taken place, fifty-six prisoners were selected 
and set aside. The rest were desired to return 
to their rooms, while the wretched victims were 
marched to the slaughter-house, each to re- 
ceive fifty strokes. The execution of this 
sentence lasted many hours. The blood of 
my poor comrades in misfortune was sprinkled 
around, their screams were incessant, All the 
women of the neighbourhood shed tears of 
grief and compassion. The inhabitants of Pro- 
cida came to entreat the commander to have 
mercy on them, as the whole town was terrified 
at the continued cries. The tender-hearted 
daughters of the tyrant implored with tears his 
pity. The executioners themselves had neither 
strength nor inclination to continue the chastise- 
ment. But Acuti, remaining totally unmoved, 
smiled upon his work of blood, tossed his head, 
smoking a cigar, and placed with his own hand 
the poor wretches on the fatal frame called the 
“Cavalletti.” It is also worthy of remark that 
during this entire scene the chaplain stood by 
the side of the commander. It would be im- 
possible to describe how deeply we, who had 
escaped, sympathised with and compassionated 
our luckless Fiends. But it is certain that all 
ended in our utterly defying the monster who 
had tortured them. As they entered pale and 
bleeding, as if by common consent we all 
cried aloud: “The dog!” “The tiger!” And 
ima moment more all was confusion, noise, and 





the rattle of chains falling on the flags. In a 
few hours all our fetters were cast off. We 
then resolved on refusing our daily allowance 
until a superior officer was sent us from Naples 
to inquire into our treatment. We took no 
bread or soup for three days, although Acuti 
duriag that time made use of every means in his 
power to persuade us. When he saw that all 
was vain, he affected to connive at our escape, 
so that if we had been silly enough to attempt 
it, he would have had a fair excuse for butcher- 
ing us all. He caused the doors of the prison 
to be left open, and ordered the turnkeys to 
leave us to ourselves. The soldiers were with- 
drawn from the interior of the Bagnio. Four 
boxes full of ball and other munitions of war 
were placed on the roof, and all was done to in- 
duce us to attempt an escape, and give excuse 
for our destruction. But we remained all silent 
in our rooms. 

The prison was changed into a convent of 
mutes. At the end of three days, Colonel Flores 
arrived from Naples to inquire into the cause of 
the mutiny. Four of the prisoners, two common 
and two political, whom Acuti pointed out as 
ringleaders, received one hundred strokes each, 
and were left insensible on the spot where they 
had suffered. The two common prisoners, who 
were chamber-keepers, had been really the leaders 
of the whole affair. Without making the least 
inquiry into the truth or falsehood of the state- 
ments made by Acuti, the colonel ordered that 
all the political offenders should be enclosed in 
one place. It was late at night when our new 
place of confinement was ready for us, a sort of 
cellar, into which we were ordered at once to 
descend, while the common prisoners were di- 
rected to ascend by the same staircase. Bei 
chained in couples, we stumbled and fell in 
directions. One had his head broken, another 
his back injured, some hurt their legs, others 
had their feet crushed, while all were dragged 
along by their chains, the rattling of which 
mingled with cries, moans, and oaths. Each of 
us brought something with him, or endeavoured 
to do so—a table, a mattress, a jug, a saucepan, 
a chair, a bench, a basket, or some article of fur- 
niture. At this time we had nearly lost our 
reason. Flores walked up and down the room, 
smoking a cigar ; while Acuti sometimes smiled 
at our sufferings, and sometimes looked at us 
threateningly. After about three hours we were 
got into our new place of suffering. A small 

reasy lamp cast its dull light upon this filthy 

en. The walls were broken down in different 
places, and many of the flags of which the floor 
was formed were taken up and heaped over each 
other. Benches were torn from the walls, every- 
where were scattered dirty rags, rotten straw, 
broken jugs, plates, saucepans, or other cooking 
utensils; but more revolting than all was the 
pestiferous exhalation from the open cesspools, 
even worse than any we had hitherto expe- 
rienced, and the large quantity of filth spread 
over all the floor upon which we had to arr 
our beds. The dim light, the black walls, the 
smell, the turmoil, the weakness of long starva- 
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tion—self-inflicted—changed us into maniacs, so 
that we fell upon and struck each other without 
knowing whom or why. But we had also yet to 
endure a lague, which, though experienced by 
us daily, he never seemed so horrible as it was 
during that night. The millions of bugs, which 
were our most intimate companions, assailed us 
as if they wished to revenge on our poor limbs 
their wrath at removal from old quarters. 

One good had also arisen from this new evil, 
namely, that we were all once more reunited and 
apart from the common prisoners, whose com- 
pany had always added to the misery of our po- 
sition. The colonel who had been sent to in- 
_— ‘into the cause of our discontent having 

one everything he deemed necessary to quiet 
the excitement in the Bagnio, in order to make 
some show of doing us justice, announced that 
he was now ready to receive in writing the com- 
plaints of all those who had any to make against 
the commander. But if he was a fox we were 
not geese. On the news of the mutiny and 
bastinado reaching Naples, a great noise was 
made by all the Neapolitans who had relatives, 
friends, or acquaintances in the prison. Some 
even went so far as to call upon General Pa- 
lumbo, who was the General-Inspector of Bag- 
nios. He was himself responsible for all that 
had been’ done, but he said in reply that Acuti 
had bastinadoed the prisoners without know- 
ledge of the superior authorities. A correspon- 
dence arose from this statement between the 

neral and Acuti, but the latter, being sustained 

y Ferdinand himself, remained victorious. 

When, therefore, our master found himself 
secure in his position, he revenged himself by 
immediately organising a new system of “=. 
sion. First, he caused a barrier to be placed 
about three feet within the grating, at which any 
of our friends were obliged to stand when the 
come to visit us, in order to compel us to speak 
in a loud voice, whatever we mi ft have to say. 
Two gendarmes being placed beside the pri- 
soner, and two turnkeys beside his relative, 
every word uttered could be reported. The 
wife might not embrace her husband nor the 
mother her son. It was a sad sight to see 
children stretching out their arms to clasp the 
necks of their fathers without having the power 
of doing so. We were not allowed to write 
more than ten words in our letters, and even 
then they were frequently torn up. The same 
rules were applied to the letters of our families, 
or, as a show of kindness, they were sometimes 
handed to us after a delay of two months with 
the principal parts effaced. Fearing that we 
might make ink, Acuti ordered that no colouring 
matter should enter the pr.son. The folds of 
our linen were opened, all the bottles sent to us 
uncorked, and the flasks broken lest anything 
should be concealed in their bottoms. The 
bastinado, double chains, and other tortures, 
were inflicted on the slightest excuse. Our 
wretched effects were upset and searched day 
and night, while reasons were found every now 





and then for sending one or other of us to un- 
dergo a trial before a court-martial at Naples. 

e remained about three years under his 
control, and were always treated by him with 
the same barbarity, until some monks, who 
came to the prison to perform the spiritual 
exercises, laboured to make peace between us 
and our cruel jailer; and after much trouble 
and argument they succeeded in obtaining a 
promise from him that he would be less harsh, 
on condition that all the political prisoners 
should recite the rosary, hear mass, and attend 
the sacraments. But what really caused his 
— was an article in a Piedmontese journal, 
which described him as a monster of iniquity, 
On reading this he became furious, and cursing 
Ferdinand for a blind idiot, he made his conduct 
that of a man who wished to show that what he 
had heretofore done was not according to his 
own inclination, but the issue of superior in- 
structions. Our wounds, however, were too 
new to be healed at once. We hated him utterly. 
At length, to our inexpressible joy, he was re- 


moved from Procida, and a successor full of pity | 
and kinduess came in his place. A goodold man, | 


named Captain Areta, next took the command, 


but he was in turn commanded by his secretary, | 
who was not geod. Our condition was, how- | 


ever, much improved, and had it not been for 
the chamber-keeper, who for refusal to give 


money threatened the lives of twelve of us, I | 


might venture to say that we had a little rest. 


The captain was again changed for another, | 


who, though severe, was by no means an Acuti. 
The Jesuits had entered into a compact with 


Ferdinand, in virtue of which some of the par- | 
tition walls of our prison were to be repaired, | 


and during the time these repairs lasted we were 
obliged to breathe dust, to eat dust, to drink 


dust, which, like a cloud, environed us, till | 


many spat blood, and some eventually died of 
consumption. 

Enough of the monotony of suffering. In 
such durance as this I remained until 1859, 
when, as a particular favour, I, with some 
others, had my sentence commuted into exile 
for life. But now that tyranny has reaped its 
own harvest now that Garibaldi has thrown 
open for ever those horrible political dungeons 
in which so many good men have been tortured, 
and “Tl Re Galantuomo” has accomplished the 
work which the Hermit of Caprera had so glo- 
riously begun, Italy is _ my country—a 
country thankful for its children’s love. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S READINGS. 
THE LAST READING THIS SEASON. 





On Thursday Evening, June 19th, at St. James's Hatt, at | 


8 o'clock precisely; 
Mr. CHARLES DICKENS 
Will read, in compliance with many requests, his 
CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


AND 


THE TRIAL FROM PICKWICK. 
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